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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A SMALL work on the hardy ornamental 
trees in cultivation, has long been a desidera- 
tum. 

The literature of other countries is well 
represented in this respect ; the author offers 
the present volume as a small advance to- 
wards placing America in the same position. 

His original design was to bring out a small 
volume for the numerous admirers of the in- 
defatigable Botanist, Bartram, describing 
the trees now growing in his far-famed old 
botanic garden. After the notes were pre- 
pared for this object, he was induced by the 
kind encouragement of his friends, and in the 
face of a great public want, to throw them 
into their present form. In order to make 
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the work of standard accuracy, nothing has 
been admitted into the body of the work that 
has not been the result of the personal ex- 
perience of the author. No tree is described 
as being in cultivation which the author has 
not himself seen ; and in most cases, the reader 
is referred to the tree, with its height and 
dimensions, from which the description is 
taken. The Appendix at the end of the work 
contains principally those trees which, though 
in cultivation, are too small to form a correct 
estimate of their value in ornamental garden- 
ing. 

The work is offered solely as an aid in 
practical affairs, without any high pretension 
to its being a contribution to scientific litera- 
ture. Hence the arrangement is alphabetical 
and the descriptions are brief. The botani- 
cal characters are for the most part compiled 
from various authors. In the PiruicecB^ 
Loudon has been principally consulted. The 
references to the natural orders are to those 
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as developed by Liindley in the " Vegetable 
Kingdom," on the system of Endlidher^ which 
is now generally followed by botanists. The 
rest of the work is entirely original. If any 
resemblance is 'observed between the author's 
remarks and the writings of others, it must 
be attributed to his earlier studies, which 
have become so blended with his observation 
and experience, as to make what perhaps 
properly belonged to others originally, now 
seem to him to be his own. 

The nomenclature is not probably what a 
scientific writer would adopt, no particular 
author being exclusively followed. In a 
work intended for extensive popular use, it 
was thought better to adhere to popular 
jiames ; and, as the names of the authors of 
both the generic and specific terms are given 
in full with each name, no confusion can 
arise on that score. 

.Having said thus much of his work, the 
author would gladly lay down his pen. But 
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he cannot rale out tlie clafans of the public 
to know something of the man who presumes 
to offer rules for its guidance. He would 
briefly state that, reared from infency amongst 
extensive collections of trees, they became by 
circumstances as well as by taste the study 
and the hobby of his riper years. These 
advantj^es, together with a two years' study 
of trees in the celebrated gardens at Kew, 
with the subsequent practice of his know- 
ledge in many superior establishments, 
amongst which he would here enumerate 
Eosedale, the nursery of Eobert Buist; Bart- 
ram Botanic Gardens, now the property of A. . 
M. Eastwick, Esq., and Springbrook, the 
country-seat of Caleb Cope, Esq., are, as he 
trusts, sufficient to induce him to appear with- 
out presumption before the public in an 
author's capacity. 

He would here farther return his thanks 
to his numerous friends for their kind assist- 
ance. Particularly to Dr. William Darling- 
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ton, of West Chester, at whose suggestion the 
work was originally begun. To A. M. East- 
wick, Esq., to whom not only the author, but 
the public at large are indebted for the zeal- 
ous care and watchful jealousy with which 
everything connected with the finest collec- 
tion of full-grown trees in the country is 
preserved; to Caleb Cope, Esq., the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, he is also indebted for much valuable 
information and suggestions, as well as to 
Thomas P. James, Esq., Secretary of the sam-e 
institution, Messrs. E. Buist, of Eosedale, and 
John Evans, of Eadnor. 

Philadelphia, September 23, 1853. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Trees are essential to an American home. 
Tlie frame building, tlie first pointer to the 
young mechanic in his arduous path towards 
an honorable independence, is imperfect with- 
out the idea of shade trees surrounding it. 
And when, as be proceeds onwards, pros- 
perity and plenty, smiling on his genius and 
on his talents, suggest the idea of a suburban 
residence, he dwells with pleasure on the 
vast variety of ornamental flowering trees, 
producing each month a succession of beauti- 
ful novelties, clothed with an endless variety of 
ever-changing foliage, administering equally 
shade and shelter for the body with food and 
enjoyment for the mind, which are pictured 
with it. Perhaps fortune has chosen him 
2 
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one of her special favorites. He becomes a 
man of wealth. Being a man of taste, en- 
dowed with an active sympathy for the charms 
of nature ; alive to the keenest relish for land- 
scape- beauties ; he has seen in his travels 
some of the fairest specimens of nature's 
handiwork in forest scenery, and resolved 
on forming a country-seat where he 



- with unsparing hand, 



May cull the beauties of each land, 
And blend them in that favored ^ot," 

and aim at producing in one whole a pleasing 
picture of garden scenery, out of the mate- 
rials nature has scattered so bountifully in 
various parts of the world. 

To aid the mechanic in the choite of pro-, 
per trees for his dwelling, and in their pro- 
per treatment ; to assist the active business 
man in most eflfectually embellishing his 
residence, and combining the most beautiful 
with the most useful, and to point out to the 
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retired citizen the principles by which the 
most jdeasing effects from trees can be derived, 
as well as the most successful modes of rear- 
ing, planting, and ctJtivating them, are not 
among the least aims of the author ; and are, 
as he believes, compatible with the original 
and main design, as already stated. 
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I. OF PROPER SOIL. 

1. Each kind of tree has a soil peculiarly 
its own. In that soil it will do better than 
any other tree. The subject, then, is one of 
some moment, 

2. Science may some day explain this with 
exactness; practice and experiment have 
taught us chiefly what we know so fiar. 
They have taught us that an* oak, beautiful 
on our neighbor's clayey soil, would lan- 
guish in our light sandy loam; and a pine 
on ours — "the envied of all beholders" — 
would be as equally uneasy on his stiff 
ground. We have been enabled to leam 
what trees are well adapted to certain soils — 
in what soil any given tree will do welL 

8 
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8. This is of more importance to the man 
of small means, than to the man of fortune. 
The latter can have any tree he chooses, be- 
cause he can make the soil to suit. The 
other cannot afford the expense — ^he must 
^select the tree that suits his soil. 

4. To illustrate the evil of inattention to 
soil, take the silver maples employed as shade 
trees in Philadelphia; where they are more 
generally used than any other tree. You 
may find it in every situation, till you be- 
lieve that shade tree and silver maple are 
considered synonymous. For groimd wet or 
dry, for soils light or heavy, it is all the 
same. Thus, it often finds itself in circum- 
stances every way unsuited to it. The 
leaves become small; the growth short and 
meagre; the trunk hide-bound, and the 
branches covered with mosses and lichens. 
They live and grow — ^perhaps for years — but 
never to satisfection. Scotcs of such speci- 
mens may be seen at any time in our 
streets. The blame is too often thrown 
on the wrong source. The nurseryman is 
charged with selling ba4 trees, and the re- 
medy sought for in trees purchased from 
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another dealer, "which also, in their turn, 
must fc41ow them." 

5. The number of species and varieties is 
now so great, that a fine collection of trees 
may be had in even a piece of ground with 
one imiform soil. Variety is generally pleas- 
ing ; and the smallest lot might as well have 
its half-dozen trees of different kinds, as in 
one monotonous sameness. If one tree only 
be wanted, I prefer it to be different from 
one's neighbor's adjoining. In addition to 
the charm of variety, which is added to the 
pleasure of the shade, emidation has here an 
innocent outlet for its course, which will not 
faU to bring its gratifying reward. 

6. One objection to variety, so far as 
shade trees are ccmcemed, is its cost. A 
nurserymau can afford to sell a quantity of 
one thing for less, than for small lots of dif- 
ferent ones. But, on reflection, few would 
be willing to forego the pleasure of that 
variety which is one of the charms of natu- 
ral beauty — one of the means by which we 
contrast that which is superior with that 
which is beneath — and rest satisfi^with the 
only change brought by the seasons, and the 
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only pleasure that brought by its shade, 
when a trifling cost in the original outlay 
will "add all these thinga unto thenu" The 
saying of a dollar in a gratiflcation which is^ 
expected to last for life, is a consideration 
which will have little height when duly 
reflected on. A litlie extra expense in a 
selection of trees, a little extra thought on 
Impropriating each to its most ptoper soil, 
and a little extra care bestowed on their 
removal and replanting, will be amply repaid 
in the future beauty, variety, health, and 
luxuriousness of shade trees. 

II. ON THE CHOICS OF TREES. 

7. For shade trees it is considered advan- 
tjageous to possess the property of trans- 
planting easily. This is a great reason why 
certain trees become so popular in somQ dis- 
tricts as to give them a character. But, in 
reality, there are no trees difficult to trans* 
plant. When the true principles of the ope- 
ration are understood, a beech may be trans^ 
planted al^ easily as an ailanthus, or a sour* 
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gum as a maple. This I hope to make plain 
to the reader as we proceed. 

8. In choosing trees, prefer those raised 
in a nursery to those growing naturally in 
the woods. Most persons are aware of the 
dif&culty of getting the latter to do well. A 
glance at die- nature of roots will teach us 
the reason. There are two sets of roots to 
most trees, perhaps to idl. One consists of 
fibres^ the sole office of which is to draw mat- 
ter from the soil for the use of the tree ; the 
other of tnce roots^ which extend and keep 
the tree in its position, aflFording at the same 
time channels for the conveyance of the 
matter absorbed by the fibres. This distinc- 
tion must be well noted. Fibres, as I have 
repeatedly proved, are annual, dying out 
after a season's service. New fibres make 
their appearance as the extending roots 
grow; and are, consequtotly^ farther away 
from the collar of the tree in proportion to 
its age. 

9. The roots of trees have their peculiari- 
ties of divarication as well as the branches. 
Some trees grow erect, or horizontal, making 
few side shoots, a^d looking always sparse 

3* 
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and this; others branch and re-branch in 
every direction. So it is with their roots- 
The Bour-gtun throws out a few strong roots, 
scarcely making a sin^e fork; while the 
linden throws out an abundance of rootlets 
in every direction. If we attempt to take 
up a q)ecimen of the former by the common 
practice, that is, by opening a trench but a 
few feet &om the trunk, we find that though 
we may have a great many roats^ we havd 
veify few or no Jibrea. They are left with 
the roots in the ground, at their extremities. 
Such a tree is reduced to the condition x>{ a 
, mere cutting, and witiiout the treatment pro- 
per for a cutting, cannot grow. Trees taken 
up by the same mode, that have an abund- 
ance of branching roots, are more -likely to 
have fibres near the stem, and so succeed. 
This constitutes the chief difference between 
a tree that will "remove easily" and one 
which "vdll not, . . 

10. It should be an early inquiry whetW 
a tree proposed to be transplanted have the 
above*mentioned conditions of success or 
not. A tree fix>m a nursery has been trans- 
planted when very young, perhaps several 
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times. The repeated cuttings off of die 
young rootd eause them to brandi out nu- 
merousl J, attended, of course, by an abund- 
ance of fibres. Tbat is exactly the tree for 
the planter. Trees irom the woods will .be 
in a worse case. Where they are particu» 
larly desired, there are two ways of pro- 
cedure. We may dig out a space two feet 
deep, at from four to six feet from the trunk 
of the tree, aocoydiiig to its size, which will 
cut all the roots to that depth. . Immediately 
replace the earth, into which they will filwre. 
The following year the tree may be removed 
with safety. In the other case, the roots 
should be followed to their, extremities, the 
fibres gathered together careftQly, and rolled 
up with the roots towards the trunk of the 
tree, where they cau be protected from in- 
jury. The ball of earth on which so much 
Care is given to cultivate trees, is of little 
importance In this case. There being but 
few fibres at the base, the ball can be of slight 
service, while it materially adds to the ex- 
pense, and is actually a drawback by render- 
ing the tree more unmanageable. 

11. In these two modes of removal, ^uo- 
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cess greatly depends upon the operator; a 
careful, persevering, determined' hand, per^ 
forms more, and with better results, than a 
l\asty, undecided, and unpractical individual 
The latter mode, in the right kind of hands, 
will give the most satisfiwtion in the end. ; 

in. OK RAISING TREES. 

12. For reasons already explained in the 
last section, trees^ are far betteT for the plant- 
er when raised artificially. Each tree's. pe- 
culiar treatment will be noticed ib another 
part ; here we may npte a few generalities* 

13. Whenever it is convenient to raise 
trees, from seeds, they will become most 
vigorous ; though, under^ favorable circum- 
stances, cutting layei's or grafts, wiU some- 
times equal or excel. ^ 

14. Many seeds lie two yeArs in the ground 
before they grow. Anything that will assist 
the decomposition of their shells or out^ 
cases, hastens their germination. Applica- 
tions of oxalic ^ acid, or boiling water, have 
been found useful, as well as allowing the 
seed to lie in a heap and ferment ; or even 
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by ire^ing th^a for a short time by padcing 
them in ice. It is a &uit£al field f but few 
discoveries. have beemnade in it., 

15. Trees of rapid growth should be trans- 
planted at the. end of the firrt season. In 
other cases^ they may remain two years in 
the seed-bed. . 



IV. THE BEST SIZE FO^ TRANBPLAKTING. 

16. This is a much difi^uted point. -There 
are miany good reasons for preferring large 
trees. The man who has become superior 
to the active duties of business, through a 
long course of years, and desires to pass, the 
remainder of his days in the peaoefiil retire- 
ment of a country-seat, cannot afford to wait 
till young trees grow up with their grateful 
shade. He will prefer large trees. Taken 
up ' properly (see par. 10), and at a proper 
seas<m (par. 21), they will succeed perfectly, 
and Ihe immediate object be gained. ^ 

- 17. Such trees, however, never grow with 
mtich lu2&uriowsneaSi Youiig thrifty trees, 
under favorable circumstances, equal them 
in a few years, and eventually go ahead. 
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Besides,, there is great ^jdeasure to be derived 
from watcliing eachvje^r's luxuriant gro-wlh. 
THe gratification wbich immediate shade is 
calctilated to aflford, i^ more than balanced 
by the pride we feel in pointing to a thriving 
tree^ which, but a few years ago, we could 
have put into our coat pocket. 

18. Where trees have to be procured from 
a distance, or a nursery in gejaeral, young 
trees should always be preferrefd. The haste 
unavoidable in a nursery at the planting sea- 
son, is. unfavorable to great care in lifting 
them ; while the readiness with which small 
trees can be taken up, and the facilities they 
afibrd for carrftd packing, is a powerfiil ar- 
gument in their favor. 

V. THE BE^ SEASON TO PLANT. 

19. When the prineiples of successful 
planting are Understood, trees can be removed 
at any time* A^ tree on being transplanted 
is, in some respects, in the ccttidition of a 
cutting. Let .us inquire,' then, what are the 
principles of propagation ? 

20. Cuttings are taken generally from half 
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ripened wood, are planted in light or sandy 
soil, and plunged in material <a few degrees 
lirarmer than the atmosphere* Over the cut- 
tings bell-glasses are placed. These are the 
main pointi^-^Yoriations being made to suit 
peculiarities of each kind. Now for the 
principles. JHalf-ripened • wood contains ^ the 
"descending sap,'* out of which, roots are 
formed. Cuttings are " too young" when 
the sap has not been elaborated ; ^ too hard" 
wh^n the descending current i$ feeble, or has 
ceased. The sandy soil admits air, which is 
essential to the formation^ of ro6ts. Bottom 
heat el:cites the base of the cutting, encour- 
aging it t6 form roots before the top starts 
into actite life. Bell-glasses prevent evapo- 
ration from the leaves and stems, (checking 
their demand for nutriment till the roots ^re 
formed to supply them* Let us carry this 
illustration to our subject 

21. In planting^ the immediate olgect is to 
get a speedy formation of new roots or fibres. 
The best time to plant, then, will be when 
the earth is a few degrees "warmer thauv the 
atmosphere, and^^when the elaborated sap is 
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liescendkg and aotire, and flie tree itself 

leasjb likely to BxxSdX from exceasive eyapora- 

^on/ That time i» lie aatmnu ; at the jWl 

of the leaf. ., ' - . 

22. AtLtumn plazitiDg, hbwer^, has its dis- 
j^dvantagea. The soSl is getkerally very dry 
tod unmanageable. , The tree oomea up with 
difficulty, and the nevr fibres dry up as &dt 
as they push. Another disadvantage, is, if 
we. wait till the fall xains hare deeply pene- 
trated the soil, there is dang^ of having tp 
leave the operation unfinished by frost. If 
the planting be not very extensive, it is much 
better for the tree to apply water when re- 
quisite, aad liave it done in the best time. 
The i^ture health of the tree will repay the 
additional expense. 

. 28.. Spring planting id most luauaQy.fol- 
Ipwed. , The ground is so pHable, it ceems 
to save so much labor, and tha worfc can go 
Tight ahead to completion. • Tirifl is all that 
can be said m its favor* - 

24. Winter plairting, or the " Frozen ball*' 
system,,is sometimes adopted. . hi the early 
-part of the. winter, a Jbole is prepared for the 
tree, and the tree itself prepared with "a 
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ball" just ready for removal. When fhe baH 
is frozen tJiroughi it is taken off to the spot 
prepared for it, suffered to thaw, and then 
the hole filled up. I do not appnyvB of this 
-system, having seen it fail xm a Tery exten- 
sive scale. The frost and atmosphere to- 
gether, seem to act iqnriouidy on the out 
ajid exposed roots; besides, as I have al- 
ready observed (par. ID), no amount of 
"ball" can Compensate for a /want of fibres. 

25. Though I lay down the rule that au- 
.tu33an planting is preferable under most dr- 
emn^tances, it can be carried out in aaiy sea- 
son of the year. . I have planted in every 
month for experiment sake. The worst pe- 
riod is just after the tree has burst forth its 
leaves in spring. Success is more probable 
every sucd^eding month till the fall, when 
the most fevorable period for the process has 
aryived. There is a regular ebb and flow, 
like the tides and the seasons, in thef rise and 
fim of thesap* * . " 

26. I will give. one illustration to ftceom- 
pany the last paragraph. In one of iny 
situations, a fine aprioot-tree had to be trans- 
planted or destroyed, in the monlJi of June, 

4 
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to make way for some alterations in a car- 
riage house. The fruit was .at the time as 
large' aa pigfeons' eggs. The young shoots 
were cut back, as far as they seemed "watery," 
to check evaporation. The t6oxs were wa- 
tered; and covered with damp mats as fast 
as they wel*e exposed. It was taken out 
without the particle of a ball, planted at 
once, and finally well watered. Not a leaf 
withered. It' was not watered again the 
whole season. The next spring it was a 
sheet of blossom, and had the curculio been 
well disposed, would have borne a splendid 
crop. 

VI. PRUNING. 

27. Is it necessary to cut back the branches 
of a tree on transplanting ? As much so as 
it may be necessary to cut off a man's limb 
to save his life. In either case, it is a neces- 
sity upon which the operator might well 
pondOT, and hesitate to act. 

28. If ffdl planting be adopted, thfe elabo- 
rated sap, contained in every branch, will 
assist in the formation of roots. As there is 
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little or no evaporation feom the tree in tie 
winter season, the branches can do no harm 
any way; and by the spring, the tree will 
have made roots to serve them. 

29. In spring planting also, if the roots 
have an abundance of fibres, cut nothing 
away; they can support all. If otherwise, 
pruning must be resorted to, or the -sap will 
be dried out of them before the tree can 
raise a necessary supply. 

80. The whole question is reduced to one 
of evaporation. If tltere be fibres enough 
to sustain great evaporation, the less cut the 
better. 

VII. THE OlTERATION OF TRANSPLANTING. 

81. The common mode of planting is to 
dig out a hole, stick in a tree, and leave the 
rest to nature. This is not care enough. A 
tree will repay reasonable attention. 

82. In preparing a piece of ground for 
plantihg, few operations are more ben^cial 
than draining. Some trees, certainly, thrive 
in swamps; but these are little employed, 
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and Qompriaa binfe a small section of oma- 
meatal tiJees* 

The majority thrive best, in well-drained 
soil. I know of no soU, except those on 
sandy or gravelly substrata, not improved by 
draining. 

It frequently renders a poor soil perma- 
nently fertile. By an underdrain a channel 
is opened beneath the surface, which draws 
down the rain, bringing with it the various 
gases^ mixed with it, as well as the many fer- 
tilizing ingredients always foxmd. at the sur- 
fiace, all of which would otherwise have been 
washed away to the nearest stream. A piece 
of ground well supplied with underdraias, 
from the great quantity of air-spaces the 
draught of water through it occasions, is 
always moist without the possibility of be- 
coming soured by saturation. So much do 
I vabie drainitig as a means of highly and 
permanently improving land for trees, that 
were I offered a thousand dollars for manure, 
or five hundred, to be expended in draining, 
previously to planting a piece of ground, I 
would unhesitatingly chqose the latter. If 
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well executed, the most substantial and last- 
ing benefit woujd ensue. 

33. In some cases, natural causes prevent 
draining, or the piece of groimd would not 
warrant the outlay; the expense being 
greater than the corresponding advantages. 
In such cases, if the ground be very wet, I 
would plant on the surface instead of below 
it. I have described my practice in this re- 
spect in the Horticulturist^ for 1849. The 
ground is first trenched, or dug deep, the 
tree jdaced on the desired spot, and the earth 
spread over the roots; the whole, when 
finished, mound-like. The appearance of 
trees thus planted is objectionable. The 
ground appears to an observer to have been 
lowered, the trees indicating the original 
height. Such iappearances detract- from that 
natural looking beauty a garden ought to 
exhibit. The mode can only be tolerated 
where the ground cannot be drained. 

Bad as its appearance is, it is preferable to 
seeing trees planted in holes which, in reality, 
become wells of stagnant water, with their 
tenants rotten at the roots, their trunk the 
sport of every passing breeze. 
4* 
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84. One of the commonest errors is deep 
planting. The fibres or feeding roote of a 
tree^ cannot exist long &r beneath the sur- 
face. Abstracting a portion of their supplies 
from the atmosphere, they must ,be contigu- 
ous to it I have seen peaches, maples, and 
elms, killed in six months by having the 
soil about them raised fi^n inches. Thooe 
who delight in seeing how nature works, 
may look at any old forest, where the fibre- 
bearing roots.cover the surfece like railroads 
on a modem map* The tap roots only, 
bearing no fibres, and evidently acting solely 
as supports to the tree, penetrate &r into the 
soil 

85. A fear of the tree blowing over, or 
becoming parched in summer^ is a common 
motive for deep planting. A tree planted 
with long roots (par. 10) wiJI never blow 
over ; the weight of soil oh the roots keep- 
ing them in their positdom 

When otherwise planted, they should be 
securely staked ; and if liable to parch, the 
soil ought to be covered with ^ort grass oar 
other substance^ as a mulching. Ij^ however, 
the principles of planting, as I have explained 
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th&ax) are understood and attended to, there 
will seldom be <ycaisiDn for one or the other. 

Vin. ON THE SELECTION OF KINDS OF TREES. 

36. Firstly, we have to consider what the 
tree is. wanted for; whether for shade, for 
ornament, or both combined; for utflity or 
beauty ; whether a ri^id growth be desired, 
or the highest effects ot the art without re* 
ference to time; whether they are to be 
planted singly, or together in niasses? 

37. A shade tree should have a widely 
^nreading head^ abundant leaves, or dense 
foliage. It should bud forth early in spring, 
and retain its leaves late in autumn. It 
should also bQ free from unpleasant odors, 
and liability to attacks of disecise or insects. 
All fruit-trees are objectionable. Who would 
choose a Lombordy poplar for a shade tree? 
The honey-locust has too fine a foliage. The 
odor of the ailanthus is unpleasant. The 
Kentucky coffee buds late, and the American 
buttonwood is too unhealthy. Still, there is 
great scope for variety. Fine selections can 
be made from amongst the horse-chestnuts 
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and buckeyes, maples, some birches, asbes^ 
tulip-tree, magnolias, bop Jjiom-beaii, Eng- 
lisb buttonwood, tbe oaks, sweet-chestnut, 
sopbora, and in somQ parts or situations, 
lindens and willows. 

88. But it is by no means in tbe ma- 
jority of cases tbat trees are planted for tbe 
mere luxury of tbe sbade tb^ afford, or 
tbeir utility in screening disagreeable ob- 
jects. Tbey are valued for tba effect tbey 
bave on tbe landscape; tbe beauty tbey ex- 
hibit in tbeir forms ; the cheerfdlness that 
dwells in their foliage^ the gayety tbat bursts 
from their opening blossoms, charms; and 
the contrasts they make with each other, 
please. To these, if they combine harmony 
with surrounding objects, expression of the 
artist's ideas, or association with classic his- 
tory, or reinarkable occurrences, they afford 
additioiial>interest. These are points which 
few can master thoroughly, without long and 
careful study. Yet, on the perfection of this 
knowledge, depends the production of the 
most pleasing effects from ornamental arbori- 
culture. 

89. Tbe effect to be produced by trees. 
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ahonld be particularly well studied. The 
object muBt never be lost sight o£ Pleasure^ 
in its. broadest sense, is generally a main 
object; this is always to be derived fix>m a 
perception of the beautiful. Unity, harmo- 
ny, and appropriate fitness, are the essential 
elements of beauty ; to these, then, must the 
planter's efforts turn. 

40. The rdation Gf fitnesa of a tree to the 
subject in connecticoi with it, will be one of 
first importance in the study of effect A 
tree, beautiful in some situations, and in con^ 
nection with sgme objects, will ftjjl to please 
under other circumstances. A tree out of 
chscracter is as o^nsive to the cultivated 
mind as would be a dress of the finest satin 
on the ba2)k of a beggar* $o, an idea at- 
tached to a tree by association, gives it a 
character which cannot be removed from it 
without violence. A travellerj accustomed 
to associate the cypress or yew-tree with 
churchyards or montunents, would be pain- 
fully struck on meeting an avenue of them 
leading to a msCnsion. The same ideas hold 
good in the peculiar character of trees, as 
well as in their associations. A magnificent 
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deodar, or even a Norway spruce, solitary 
and alone, would look as ridiculous by the 
side of one of our western, log-houses, as 
a noble, weather-beaten, rustic-looking oak 
would alongside a magnificent modem spe- 
cimen of city architecture. 

41. We often hear the remark that ever- 
greens aroimd a mansion look so beautiful. 
Others again give a decided preference to 
deciduous trees. This difference of opini<Hpi 
can be accounted for on philosophical pr^ci- 
ples, and does not originate from any varia- 
tion in the principles of bea^ity. Evergreens 
are the accompaniments of .the thoughtful 
and the reflective. As we advance in i^, 
the fondness for them grows more devoted. 
Their unchanging character suits the re- 
flective steadiness that characterizes old age, 
and which draws our affection towards them 
as to bosom friends. Deciduous trees are 
emblematic of lightness and gayety; the 
young and imtutored will always prefa* 
them. Our .happiest remembrances cling 
around the old oak of our childhood's home, 
without a thought or a care for the holly or 
the pine. . . 
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42. For these reasons fevergreeiis should 
never preponderate around plabes, or in 
sifeiations devoted to amusement or reerea* 
tipn.. By schools, or places devoted to the 
young, they are objectionable in great num- 
bers. Unsuggestive of lightness and gayety, 
they are opposed to the thoughtless, yet 
happy innocence of childhood. Wherever 
the aged love to resort, whatever is to have 
an air of solitude or peace, there is the spot 
which evergreens will adorn; h^re is the 
point from which they will really seem beau«- 
tifuL • 

.43. Tl^ selection of trees for effect can 
then depend upon no particular rule^ fitness 
or appropriateness depending upon each cir- 
cumstance; but unity and harmony are more 
general in their application. 

44. Unity of design must not degenerate 
into-formality ; nor harmony into monotony. 
It is the frequen<gr of this degenesacy that 
produces the opposite errors of irregularity 
and discord. One, in ^ mistaken view of 
tmity; wiU divide his grounds into two equal 
parts, ajxd an oak or an ehn on one side 
must have precisely the same on the other, 
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as if to baliCDLOe the ivliole. Another, dis- 
gusted with Buch aboxtioia of taste, plunges 
into the opposite error: Hid place has the 
appearance .of having MLen into the hands 
of men of all prindpl^) ages^ a^d nations, 
each one of whom had sacoessively stuck on 
a patch, tilly between the daubs of so many 
brushes on their objectionable part of .thwB 
picture, little of the original design is kd^ 

45. Variety is not opposed to unity. Tie 
oneness should be in the outlioe; the more 
varied, then, the filling up, the better. The 
carriage entrance to an old mansion is often 
hnproved by a -row of treses on eaych side. 
Each set of two placed opp(»Jte to one an- 
other, ^ should of course corrctepond. One 
would as soon see beauty in one gate-post, 
or one eye being l^«:ger than the other, as to 
see anything different in this respeot. Yet 
there could be no o1::gection to ib& successi^s^e 
sets of trees varying in species or irarietiea, 
so long as no rule of harmony waa broken 
thereby. A light, airy-looking iiro. Eke the 
hemlock-spruce, should not be placed imme- 
diately after a rugged, artificiaUookkig^ Nor- 
way. Its graoefolness would be in part 
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absorbed by the rusticity of the Ifrf^ter, and 
both lose by comparison. 

46. This hawnony of color, shade, and 
contrast, is of more importance in the gene- 
ral arrangement of trees in a garden, than in 
such an avenaie as I have described. They 
are to be looked at in greater masses, seen, 
from more distant points erf view, of from 
more vsftied positions. . 

47. The colors, tints, and hues of the fo- 
liage at dijfferent seasons of the year, will 
tiien have to be" more particularly studied. 
Much may be lost or gained in the* effect of 
a single tree. The golden hue of a sugar 
maple in the &11, a^ears to great advantage 
followed by a sassafras with its rosy yellow 
tints; and. this, again, fcdlowed by a red or 
swamp maple or, tupelo, forms a beautiftd 
combination. If we were to take away the 
sassafras and replace it with « British oak, 
the effect would be anything but pleasing. 

48.' Not oijly in color should there be har* 
mony, but also in height, habit, and appear- 
ance. All violent contrasts are opposed to 
natural beauty. In the oft-quoted language 
of Eay, " nature never takes leap^," but pro- 
5 
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($^s gpnafdi^dly 8t^ hy iat&p. DifiEbing in: 
variety, yet united in. general pribiciples, each 
cftamp or iectioii of treea in a: landscape will 
pos8e8&dtarfU3lei»tei;xdusiYelyit&owni 'ffew 
^i^fc^ddes ofltn ariser&om planldng' trees sim-^ 
'pkj) hanncdiy aiid association with; tiie ob^ 
jf^otft aioaft being oadled far. 

.4di la phurting fisx a wood or grcfv^ it is 
frequently the desire to make; a: sflsall place* 
iQoik larger. Erery beoid sJiould possess 
dbiae new or strSdng featuret X long walki 
around a. w^ood will not please. wiliLout an^ 
0bjeiQt.> A visitotr may be surprised at the. 
extentjvbut/totHe proprietor! it is wsearisome:. 
Bis plaatsore can only be seou^ed bya sue* 
oesaieai of evvi; present,, yet ever: cBanging 
o^ectsr of beauty along: the coasfi^. 

"56; Thuisr. &e planter should be imbued- 
widi the; ptirtcipies of beauty.. Without:^ 
tbem his labors may excite only wt>nder at 
their extcint^. ot surprise ^ tbdr vsEffiety • 
with them^> he combing lasting beouty-^a 
source of unvarying^ pleasure and.del%ht. 
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I3L OF TREES INDrnpiTALLT. 

AsiE^ Iburmi^b9rt.rr^JfutOrd.FmB^ M^ 
:ticeeia, Manadielplaa, Linn. Cones mostly 
?p€iiKiairfc, «eHom clustOTin^, cylinclrically 
^^oonieal; iscales not thickened ^ the top. 
.lieaves solitary, somewhat scattered, and 
.arranged more or less in two rows. 

1. A. i^AJTADSKSis, Michwux. Lea^i^s soli- 
ftary, flat, tooihed niear lihe point, disposed 
irregularly in 'two ranks; each about half an 
inch long. Clones loral, terminal, scarcely 
{longer than the leaves.-rr-Hemloek ^spmce. 
3&itiye;of jflae Ncaiihern States. 
' Ti would no* "he exa^eration to pro- 
nonnce this ^ moat beantiM evergreen iaa 
^cultivation. Beautiful as many of the new 
^ines are^ fisw appix^ach this. It has iregu- 
larity without formality; i^nd, in any point 
•of view, elegmsce and greiXsefulneBS. Its habit 
ia freG^uently ao erect as to approach the fas- 
tigiate; yet ^flie ends of its branches are as 

pendulous as a Babylonian wSllow. Its co- 
lor is not of tl;tat moumfol cast so common 
4o other tPinac^e; nior of that ^consumptive- 
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looking hue so connected with sickliness. 
Stepping between these it is suggestive of 
innocence and lightness, which cannot fail to 
attract admirers for it, in whatever situation 
placed. It will, make the prettiest object 
when grown by itself; .but it is a tree that 
has no aversion to company. ' The largest 
specimen at Bartram is ninety-four feet high, 
and eight feet four inches in circuinference. 

It thrives best in a light alluvial loam, 
ooutiguous to moisture; but Is soon injured 
in wet situations. It will grow in the driest 
soils; but, unless the atmosphere is very 
humid, to little advantage. It is propagated 
by seeds sown early in the spring in boxes 
or beds of well-drained sandy, loam, but 
slightly coveted with soil, and kept mode- 
rately moist and shaded. When two years 
old they may be removed to nursery rows 
one foot apairt in the row. When they have 
been thUs raised, and once afterwards trans- 
{danted, {ia&y can be transplanted easily at 
any future time. They seldom do well re- 
moved from the wopds. 

2. A. DouGLASsn, itncKey.' Leaves flat, 
comb-like in their arrangement, silvery be- 
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neath; about oive iixch long. Ocmes aboxit 
four inches long, and two lHX>ad, botme on 
itha ends of llie borancb^ witb many fifaatp, 
linear bracteas at tbeJ^ase; prate x>blong.-^ 
Ik>\igiass^s spruce. Kati^e of ibe states on 
€he Paci£c. Grows to one lumdced ^d fiftj 
&et higb, and is represented to be one o£ 
.tbe most beautiful of the tribe. The finest 
Bpecimen I iiave seen in the neighborhood of 
Philiulelphia k about five leet hi^ very 
"vigorous and hardj. Q%is is on a sandy, 
jet moist TuM, nith a south aspect On a 
<3Qld aspect, in a stiff lc«m, thej do not sue- 
jeeed weQ. Most of ihe phnts in the nixcse- 
^s are zaised frona cuttings, whkk miake 
'fine plants; but many ^e nour raised from 
seed obtained from, their nastive places of 
growth. Tlttse should be sown as soon as 
jeoeived' in pans of ssmdy loam, the seeds 
very little covered; and if fliey can be 
placed in the soil s^^rately, with their 
sharpest end^ downwards^ it would be to 
their advantage. Sometimes the seeds will 
remain a year in the .soil before g^rminatmg. 
8. A. sxe^xsA, De Oamdoik. Leaves scat^ 
tered, quadrangular, curved, and diarp-point' 
5* 
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ed. Cones cylindrical, terminal; of a rich 
reddish brown when ripe; five to seven 
inches long, one and a half to two inches 
broad. — ^Norway spruce. 

There is a great diversity of opinion re- 
specting the merits of this tree in a land- 
scape. The objection is chiefly-, to th6 mo- 
notonous formality of its appearance; yet, 
when it is in a situation highly artificial or 
extra-natural-T-as near omMnental buildings, 
on rugged, rocky places, or on the tops of 
informal hills — there is probably nothing 
more beautiful.^ The finest specimen at Bar- 
tram is one hundred and twenty feet high, 
and seven feet two inches in circumference; 
beautifully clothed with branches to near 
the ground. It is growing on a light gra- 
velly loam, on a substratum of grayel. It 
generally thrives best in a cool sandy loam, 
where the scril is always moist, but hot wet. 

Propagation, ice, see No. 1. 

4. A. NiGBA, AiUm. Leaves scditary, regu- 
larly diapered all roimd the branches, erect, 
very short, somewhat quadrangular. Oones 
ovate, about one and a half inch long, and 
three-quarters of an inch wide in the middle; 
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Ihe scales bltmt, roundish, very thin, and 
when ripe, ragged and torn at the margin. — 
Black gpruce. H'ative of the Northern and 
Middle States. 

In its native localities this tree often at- 
tains seventy feet in height, though its 
diameter is never ^eat. It much resembles 
the Norway, but is not pendulous, It 
spreads horizontally like that species, but 
has a darker hue. It will grow alike in the 
lowest or the most elevated situations; on 
the rocky hill-side, or in a spot nearly 
swampy. It seems to thrive best in a cool, 
light loam. There are no very fine speci- 
mens now at Bartram, the largest is thirty-, 
four feet high by twenty -four inches ^in cir- 
cumference. 

For propagation, Ac, see Np. 1. 

6. A. Smithiana, Wallich.. Leaves com- 
pressed, tetragonal, straight, somewhat ♦awl- 
shaped, sharp-pointed, one toone and a half 
inch long, pale green, and somewhat glaucous. 
Cones ovate oblong, solitary, four to seven 
inches long. -^ Smith's Himalayan spruce. 
Morinda. Himalayas. 

This is said to grow about fifty feet high 



ja its wixve <iqmitrj^ and jbo sisrpdas tite 
Kpr way in beffiwity ; ite Habit is inot q^ute 
BO pendnlons ; tlje teavje^ .lare l^^^ai:, and iof 
a lighter hue, and the whofe l^ibit seems 
-groBsear and more laxnriant It 9&&0Q3 to 
ibriye beet in a deep, isftrong loam, in an db- 
vated situatioQ, bnt Qot- too im^ expoaed ite 
jtheew. . 

AcAoiA, WittdeTrnff'-^N^aL Orrf, Fahaeea?. 
Polygamk, Moncecia, Lirm, C^lyif 4 or v5- 
tOQ^^. Legnufl^ dary, 2-Talv«J, 

opines. Ij€»Yes with ^ight or tw pairfl of 
pinnsa, Imd a small .^and at the ^l]^«e pf eaek 
petiole. Heads of .flowers pedimeul9(te,form' 
ing nearly a panicle. Native of the Levaat;; 
flowers in July. jThe julitMriisan is a highly 
omameirtal tree, resembling, bot far exeel- 
Bng in habit and it^earanpcj, tiie honey* 
iocuat. When it is old, it 1^^ a round- 
headed jdbaraet!^; ite brasicbes ^readisg 
w^fry wide. ^Its fcfKage^ways gives it a 
grac^il ai^)earanoe; but,wh^ in flower, it 
is surpassed in beauty by few. It is per- 
leotly Jiardy in Philadelphia, sbhowgh liable 
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to lose the tops of the young wood in severe 
winters. There are several fine specimens 
in the vicinity, som^ fifty feet high; the 
largest Bartram specimen is about thirty-five 
feet high by twenty-seven inches in circum- 
ference. 

It delights in a dry, rich loam, and a 
warm, open situation. It is cultivated from 
seeds, sown in a somewhat rich loam early 
in the spring. In the fall they are taken up, 
tied in bundles, and kept through the winter 
in a copl, not damp cellar, packed in dryish 
loam. In the spring, they are planted out in 
nursery rows, eighteen inches apart, and 
generally remain out the winter following. 

Acer, lAmuzm. — N<it._ Ord. Acer&cese. 
PolygamilC, Monoecia, or Dioecia, Lirm: Calyx 
5-lobed, sometimes 5-petalled. Capsules two, 
each. terminated by a wing. 

1. A. CAMPBSTRB, IdnruBus. Leaves cord- 
atia, small, with lobes. Wings of the finiit 
spreading right out. Bark often corky. — 
English maple. Native of Britain. 
' This seldom reaches thirty feet high in its 
native country. Its leaves resemble those 
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of tbe gooBeberry. It ia raluaHe in Ameri- 
can gt^eniixg, ttom ^jlie late period of tbe 
season to wHck it refedns its foliage. It 
;takes a sliarp .fpo^t to deslarc^ ite verd^n^. 
It lias a yery stiff aod formal hal^t of growth, 
yeit one that renders it very appropriate for 
planting at a corner^ to make a xoason ap- 
pear for a bend in a walk, or to aoeompany 
^my fcwmal piece of work* There is a fine 
Bpecime» on the groimds of Caleh Cope, 
Esq., and several in other places near Phila- 
delphia. 

It is readily propagated from ueeds sown 
in the fall as they ripen, in a bed (rf sandy 
loam. If k^t tin the spring, th^ seldon^i 
come up till the next season. "When a year 
.old, they may be planted out in nnrseiy rows 
one foot apart. In two years afterwaarda, 
jbhey may be taken up and planted whiere 
they are to remaia, or in tows tiwo feet apazt 
1^ ^v\^u:^ted. It is often propagated from 
layers. • A plant is cut down to wiiljin a few 
inches of the grotod- The numerous shootB 
that spring up jnay be gently twisted any 
*itne after the faU of 4;he leaf till £he bursting 
^f the bud, and a little soil thrown in amongst 
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Iftie shoots till the twisted parts are covered; 
or the shoots maybe bent down to the ground, 
notched and slit as in the usual mode of layer- 
ing, and sunk a few inches in the ground. 
The first mode saves labor; the last, after 
waterings: 

2. A. DASYCARPUM, EhrhiTt, Leaves pal- 
mately 5-lobed, deeply sinuated with the 
sinui acute. Flowers in dusters, before the 
leaves. Ovaries downy. Seeds with large 
wings.— Silver maple,^ Native of the North- 
em and Middle States. 

One of the finest of our native trees. It 
is so oftien seen in a half-starved, stunted 
state; as a street tree, that^ one might be in- 
credulous of iti3 beauty when under proper 
circumstances, from a mere description. Un- 
less infevorable soil, it does not make a deep 
shade — but in that case few can excel it, and 
its shade is so mellowed by the silvery under 
stlrface of the leaves, tfa to make quite a 
pleasing effect. It branches out pretty near 
the base, and spreads to a great extent with- 
out much ramification, which renders it 
liable to be broken at times by heavy winds; 
The finest specimen at Bartram is seventy^ 
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seven feet high, by six. feet eight inches in 
circumference. 

It thrives best in a deep rich loam, or in a 
gravelly loam contiguous to moisture, as on 
a declivity by the side of a stream. It is 
propagated by seeds, as described in No. 1. 

3. A. MONTANUM, AiUm. Leaves cordate, 
8-5-lobed. Lobes acumii;iate, coarsely ser- 
rate. Kacemes simple, pendulous, sometimes 
nearly erect. Petals linear. — Mountain ina- 
pie. Native principally of Canada and' the 
AUeghanies. 

This, tree is scarce in our nurseries. It. is 
valuable to the landscape gardener for the 
variety of its red colors in the fall^ and de- 
serves more extensive culture. It does not 
grow large when on its own roots ; but bud- 
ded €hi the strong-growing species, makes a 
^ne tree. r . 

4. A. NIGRUM, Michaux. Leaves 3-5-lobed. 
Broader, and les3 bayed and cut than A. 
Saccharinurrij slightly downy beneath. Leaf- 
stalks shorter and stouter.-^Black sugar 
maple. Native of the Middle and Southern 
States. . . 

This tree, in cultivation^, so much resem- 
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bles tli6 true ejigar-maple, that few can dis- 
tinguish them. ^ When in a wild state, it is 
genemlly thought to present a very distinct 
and peeuiiar aj^pearance. ^ 

In cultivation it has a darker hue than thei 
other kind, andmay be readily distinguished 
in the itpting by its leoming into leaf a' -week 
oy ten d^ys earli)8r. ;Tbe finest specitnen I 
hav6 seen. is at Bartram. Though it is quite 
young, -it m^JEfcsures fifty feet high and thirty 
inches in circumference. It is propagated 
by seeds, aJB No. 1. • 

6. AJ PLATANOIDES^ Lmneeus. Leaves 
milky^ bl'oadly cordate, 5 Jobed, coarsely 
tootlied. Fruit divaricate, • Flowers pendu- 
lous^— Norway maple. Native of the Nt>fth* 
em parts of Europe! ^ ^ \ . 

A veryx)'niamental tree in any situartiDB. 
It does not incline tblflranch out so low down 
as some of tte pfajdei^, while' it has a mcwfe 
rugged and branohing habit of growth,* Its 
ample broad leaves give a fine shade, which 
is heightened by th^iir dark green color. It 
is (Juite a; peculiar tree, combining the artistic 
appearance of some trees with the rusticity 
of others. * There. awf niany situa^ons in a 
6 . 
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iandseape ^diere it would be tiingularly eflFecl- 
ive. It is very liardy, and wiU thrive in 
aay soil or situation. Tie* finest .specijnen 
at Bartram is growing on an elevated situa- 
tion, in 'a gravelly soil on a.ro^y substratum, 
and is sixty feet in height, and three;fb€t.two 
inches in circumference. In the ^ne arbore- 
tum of Ht. Gr. W. Pierce, nea* West Chester, 
tixete is a fine j^6cimen -near eight feet mv 
circumferenqe. There . aie . al^o some^ fine - 
specimens on the grounds of tl^e Society t)f 
Friend?, on Mulberry betifeen Thi^d and 
Fourth streets^. PhildidelpJua. -' . 

.JPor propagation from^seed; ^ee IfO. 1. 

6. A. P^E^D0-PI4AT-A^u^jX^nrM»w. Leaves 
, cordate at the base, 5-lqbed, unequally den- 
tate^' Fruit with, long, Wge wings.T-^yca-' 
more/ . • . / ,/-... 

Tbis h»ii a- more fijnrial. appearance than 
tfi,e last, being more regttl^irly round-headed* 
It is readily distinguished .by its habi^^ whicii 
is stiff. and little incUn^ to brancb. The 
lobes- of the leaves ;app njore pointed, atid 
there is a wi^die difiFejrende in thft findt. It is, 
a fine object gi^own as a aiogk i^eoimen, at-^ 
taining sixty or seventy feet high*' It is a 
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tapid grower^ AriviBg in a deep rich |oain ; 
but gjtowmg {fruity well in any situation, or 
Tinder, any circnmstanced. "The y6ung speci- 
D^en at Barl^'am is aly>at ^tweAty-five &et 
bigh and forty inches in oircumfefence. 

It nmy be jSroptigated.like No. 1. 

7. A. BUBijtUH,- LmycBu^. ■ lieaves S', nearly 
5-lobed, slightly cordate at the base. Ovaries 
9mt^tli. Seed-yessels and: stalks red etr 
brbwA.— Bed, mi^Ie.---Swamp mjiple. Na- 
tive, of ihost of the Stated alid Oanadi^ 

Tliis tre^ thptigfi it is naturid|y found- in 

swamps and tnohussed, win thrive in any soil 

, or situatipft, ^ It is fortunate that it doess so, 

asitiS'inclicqpeaunble to the landscape gardener. 

Its bright ^carlet fruit iond flowers ar^^mongst 

the earliest harbingers 'of dptiug ; whil^ its 

l«ftve%^of every shade of red in th^ fall, Sfjld 

tttaterially io 1^ intere&t <^ the lan^cape. 

It had s^ very formal, tegular .head, '.though 

.Bonietimes a specimen may be found with a 

' soineWh^ Wjgged appearanoev It varies very 

much from Seed.^ 

In a curved avfenue on the grounds at 
Springbrook, in which there are inany of 
Aem, ther6 are almost as many forms either 
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in habit, hue, foliage, or j^i4t, fts ifepecimeTW. 
On^ may prove a Valiiable vari^etyw The 
fruit is ahnost greeiH and comparatively in- 
aignificant ; while. the foliage^ appears ^ week 
earlier th«u any of the other^ ^ .The he$t 
iBartram specin^en is fortyeseven feet high 
and four, feet ih circumference. In fevorabjle 
sitijations it doubleia thi^ ' ; 

; It is propagated from seed,, like No. 1. \ 
8. As '9AC0HARINUM,' -Xinnat^*. LeaV€B 
palmate, 8,/5-parted, sniooth;; lob^ sharp, 
with coarse^' teeth. , Flowery in drboping 
corymbs, on hairy or downy sj^alks.^— Sugar- 
maple. Canada W Pennsylvania.' • 

This tree • has noile of the gra,cdF^l airinjea$ 
of the ?ilver-maple,'Ot the rusticity of branches 
as the- Norway ;. but excels them- both i^ no- 
bSlitv of aK)earknc§, , It has a stifl^ regularly 
round iead, geDterally in ovesr p^oporticm to 
the size of its tnink. I^ ifif muph -admired on . 
account of the rich* gc^dejn-yellow hue, 'often 
tinged with red, ^vrith which it is' clothed in 
the fall. The finest specimen at.Bartram is^ 
eighty-two feet high a?id fivi feet five inches 
.in circumference. / , ... 

. Like most of the .maples, it is of easy culti- 
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in the dry and confined atmosphere of a 
densdy built (dty; and in most soils; but 
preferring- a loose loam or one on a sub- 
stratum of clay. 

Itis propagated as No. L, . > 

9. -A. mmxrtrA) Lafnheri. lieaVes a46bed, 
(Tough, slightly, cordate at. the bas^, sharply 
and finely, serrate ; lobes acute.— Striped 
barked maple, — Moosewood. From Ctoada 
to Carolina. 

Few treea show so mucli the ^e^fect of dif-. 
ferent circumstances .as this. In' England, 
>when grafted (m the Sy<^more^ it .makes a 
tree three or four times laxgeir than vhen in 
its native places of growtih. At^Bartram 
&ete is a young specin^l on its oVSa roots^ 
growing in a nw)ist. shady situation upon a 
substratum of^mica which, is about thirty feet 
high and sixteen inches in ciroumfereiioe ; 
while in aijotber part of the 'gfouhds there is 
andth^r specimen gtowing ; in dry gravel, 
tinder the shade of a Ndrwlay^pruoe, which, 
though planted many years, has never arisen 
above tile oharaoter of i shrub, perfecting ife 
s^dfi -every yea?. In thfe latter state, I i)fe- 
6» 
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sume it is the A. Permsplvcmieunij^he tnoose- 
,wood of Linnaeug. , . * > - ^ c 

It maybe wsed.from seeds, 'cuttings, or 
gi^afts. 

^scuLUS, Linncetcs.-^Nat Xkd. Sapin- 
daci». fieptandi^a, Monogynia, jKnw,, Calyjt 
campanuiate, Srlpbed. Petals unequal. Stat 
rg^ns usually curved inwardly.- EVuit bristly- 
and n^urieated. . ' 

1. A. HiPPOCASTANUM, LimuBus, ^Leaflets 
7, obovately wedge-sbaped, tootheclr— British 
horsecbe8ti;iut. 

. ^TbiS'tree, originally confined to Jfortbem 
Asia (its native ^country)^ is- now cultivated 
all over, tbe civilized globe. , It is ojie <rfthe 
finest shade trees, >and possesses in its hand- 
some: flowers appea^i^ig in -May, a recom- 
mendation many others <io nqt. It does uot 
grow very Idfty, being laore .indiHed ta 
spread and becbme .round-h^ed^ and o?i 
that account is one of the/very best to stand 
out by itself as a specimen tree. on a lawn of 
iu a parki In deep rich loam it does well^ 
4M^1^ai;iing a gteat bulk in a. short time, but 
in a dry or gravelly on^,^ though it will grow 
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pretty well, it is s^ort Kved, and sddoia 
healtby. The old . specimens planted by 
John BartrcHn, not being. on congenial ^il, 
are not remarkable; the largest being but 
fifky feet high and seven ifeet five inches in 
circumference. - 

They are readily reproduced from seed 
"V^Tien ooUected, lay them out of doors pn 
the ground iii a shady place, and slightly 
cover th^em with leaves, G.uaj*d them from 
yermia E^ly in-q)ring. select a rich JiO^niy 
spot, in which draw.drilte, and sow the nuts 
foujp inches apart,, but just covering them 
with the soil. They will soon appear. In 
the . fall following, transplant, to . eighte^i 
inches or two feet apart, to where they can 
remain tijl wanted. They also succeed well 
budded iXi July on .the buckeye. 

2f ;M. OhiensiSj: Miehatuxi. LeaVes qui- > 
nate, unequaUy toothed; leaflets nearly sesr 
Bile. Flowers nearly yellow. — American 
horsechestnut, soigetimes Ohio buckeye^ , ^ 

This B^cies half unites the buckeye with 
the true hordeche^ut, haviiig the habits 
and Appearance of the one,* with the^prickly 
fruit, the chief characteristics o^ the other. 
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It is' a small tree, attaining about ;forty 
feet, aaid fhrlTes in a similar soil, and is pro-, 
pagated in.the same riuthner as No« 1* Tbe 
Bartram specimen is young, about tiiirty- 
feet^ high, and two feet in ^irturodbrencjB. X 
specimen in the arboretum' of G, W. Pierce 
appears to be ^bout fifty feet high, and is 
two feet four inches in circufijference. 

8. M. EtFBicuirDA, DeOcmdolh. Leafleto 5-7, 
ui^nally -serrate. Petals %j with the daws 
of th(a petals shorter thitn the calyx 3ta- 
tn^s, eight.— ^Eed korsechestnut. 

Though a natire. spedeis, it has not beeil 
long in cultivation. It is undoubtedly iks 
kandSomest. The flo^er-spijces are very 
larg^ of a deep bride red, otul do not a|q|)ear 
till June. It has a vigorcxrii habit when 
grafted <>n the ydlow biokeye) which is its 
best istock The Bartraija spedmenr— I be- 
lieve the finest in the country-*-is thirty feet 
high^ and twentyvfour inches in:dicumfer- 
ence, grafked on the British fi5)dcies. 

The saiiie treatment as Nos. Si and 2 suits 
it The deedlings oocaslcmally produce c«u> 
nate-colored flowers. - , - 
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AiLANTUS, BtafMtiom^. — l^aUOrd. Xaik 
thoxylaces^. Polygamia, Moncacif^ Linn. . Ca- 
lyx 5-cleft, Petals five. StAmens ten, uii- 
©qual. Ovary. mx>stiypf> five carpels,^ mem- 
branousvl celled, 1-seeded. 

A, GLANDULOSA, J)eefonfaine8'i Lea^v^es pin- 
nate; leaflets toothed ( at the base, with a 
gland at the base of each tooth..— Ailsaithuq: 
Tree of heaven. Native* pf China. Flowers 
in Jnne.or Ji4y.^ ' . . ^ 

Few trees have met with such a sad re- 
.ver^e of fojti^ie as this.^ .Its grpwth is very 
rapid, and as rapidly it grew in popular esti- 
mation on its 'first inti-od^ction. li'atterly, 
the tide has set against it,< and^ .caused manly 
to be torn up by tHe xoq% and, cas^ away. 
The late Mp. Downing's last and best essay 
was directed against it, and it will probably 
never recover from that stroke of his power- 
fdlly-directed pen. There are many, 'v^ho 
will agree with his pleasing arguments, ajid 
discard it on account oi its bad propensity to 
4;hrow up suckers, an argument that can be 
used against many other of our finest trees ; 
and for its abominable stench for the week 
that.it is in flower. These are its djsadvan- 
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tages. On the other hand, it is of .veryi:iq)id 
growth, knd, in appearance, often rivaik tiie 
b^uty of pnr- own black walnut. In some 
situation^, it does not ^cker. so &eely; as in 
others, and occaslonallj ^ot at all. Severe 
pruning, ot any external ibjury either to' the 
roots or l3i<anches^ seems to have considerable 
influei^ce in^th^ jiroduction of suckers. Hav- 
ing thus given both its ni^rits.aild demerits, 
r leave it to its &te. Though I cannot re- 
conimend it as a' lawn fcree^ yet in cities, 
where i* is so difficult to keep trees healtTiy, 
its suckenng propensities cannot infure any- 
'tiiing in the str^ and there its valuer, by 
jts freedom &am ioi^ieotis, ziiay atone for its 
stench while in flower. The Blatram speci- 
^ iziten is sixty feet l%h mi aer^n feet iii 
circumferwice. ) 

Aki^lakohi^r, MscUkus. NaL Orcb Poma- 
6e». Iposandria, ^^entagynia, Idnn, Calyx 
6-clefk, Petals 5, pbloiig lanceolate* Styles 
xhore or less united. Fruit, a small >^pple, 
with ^-6 grisliy cells. 

^ A. BOTifYAPiUM, Z>e (JbndWfe. Ijeavesovatfe 
oblong, slightly cordate at the base, acumi- 
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nate. Mowers mloolle racemes; petals linear 
lanceolate.— rjane berry, shad-flower. ' JTow- 
ers in April. Native of -most parts of the 
United States. 

A ptetty tree, fifteen to twenty feet high. 
It grows very sleivierly> and with few shoots, 
unless in a very rich loam. The leaves have 
nioatly a white silky, appearance,, and the 
flowers and succeeding berries are very or-^ 
i^Lamental. I have seen a specimen thirty 
feet iiigh, and three feet in circumference, 
lyut it IB probably turned into "poet and 
rails" by this time. . 

They may be pr<^)akgat^ by seeds,- bijit ^ in 
English nurseries are gener^y grafted on 
the hawthorn, and sometimes on the pear and 
quince. Seeds f^oduoe the finest trees. The 
latter modes produce plants quickest. 

AHTGDAtus, jKrmtew*— i\^. OrcL ^Drur 
paoeae. Icosandria, Mcmogynia, Zmn. Calyx 
"S-deft, petals 6. Fruit a drupe. Seed act 
ovate nut with reticialate ftirrpwA 

A. PKRSIOA, ImnamS' Variety .j?encfiifo, 
with' the branches drooping, is a very pretty 
ornamental^ j)eaeh, wheyi budded as tall as it 
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can be got, on a tree, of tlie common kmd, 
suffered to grow up six oir eijght feet for the 
purpose, , 

'» 

Akbbombdav Mifwem.'-^Nat. Qrd. Bri- 
caccfiB. Decandria, Monogynia, Lmn, Calyx 
5-parte(L Corolla monopetalous, globose^ 
-with a contracted 5-J)arted mouth. The seg- 
ments reflexed. 

. A. ARBOKEA, Lirmceus, Leaves oblong 
oval, tapering to a point, thiddy toothed. 
Flowers in^tenniaal panicles. Corolla slightly 
downy. — Sorrel-tree. Native of the South- 
em States. Flowfejis in August. . 

A vety handsome tre^ in favorable locali- 
ties; in others it^ dwindles down to a mere* 
shrub. It is fond of a gravelly, light loato, 
where the roots can bc; in proximity to a 
spring. Covered with its white blossoms it 
is very pretty, and adds to the gracefulness 
its light twiggy habit alWays pt^sents. The, 
prettiest' jspecimen, at Bartfam is sixty feet^ 
high, and four ^et in circuihference. 
^ ^It is raised fifom seed obtained from their 
native places of i^owth. I^ese must be 
■sown in fine sandy peat, sheltered^ from heavy 
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ritms, yet kept regularly moist When they 
arp about a foot high, plant one foot apart in 
rows, in sandy loam^ wkere they bay remainr 
till wanted. 

Anoka, Xmncet^.— ^orf. OrcL Anonaceas* 
Polyandria, Polygynia, iifnn. Calyx 90m- 
posed of three sepals coi;mected ^t the base. 
Petals 6, innermost smallest. Fruit, many- 
seeded, pulpy. 

A. QLABRA, XtnncBt^s. Lea^ses ovate ellip- 
tic, wedge-shaped, smooth. The three outer 
petals nearly round. Fruit large, thick, and 
fleshy. — Papaw. Native of the Middle and 
Western States. Flowers in July. 

The stem. is very straight, of a peculiar 
gray coka: ; and the leaves have a very dark 
ahd'glossy-greon appearance. To be grown 
to perfection, it should be treated as a single 
specimen, in rich soil, in a^ open situation. 
Then the tree has a: Very pretty conical ap- 
pearance. In stony soil' it is liable to throw 
up suckers ; but these are' easily kept down. 
In Philadelphia, it bears fruit freely in the 
autimmi The largest specimen at Bartram 
is thirty feet high and two feet eight indh^ 
• 7 
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in circumferentce. There are some very 
healthy luxurious ^specimens in Marshall's 
Garden, in, Chester County, Pa. : 

I have b^en unable to determine whel^her 
the A. trilobaj Michaux, is distiiict. My fripnd, 
Col, CalT, late proprietor of the Bartram Bo- 
tanic Gourde?!, considers, them, so. I ain in- 
clined to think them identiisal from the de- 
scriptions, and have adopted the original 
name, as the plant I describe id , so known 
in the nurseri^. 

It ia readily propagated from suckers <» 
seeds. 

Aealia, lAnnfms.'-'Nai, Ord: Araliace». 
Pentandria, Pentagynia, Idwa. Calyx very 
sqiflJl, mostly 5-toothed. . Petals 5^ expanded 
or reflexed at the apex. Styles very short, 
perinanent, q)reading. Fruity a bOTi*y; usually 
5-celled, and striated. 

A. spiNOSA, Linnosya. . Stem and leaves 
prickly. Panicles much branched. — Ang^ 
liqa'tree. Club of Hercules.. 

Thinly scattered through &e Middle^ 
Southan, and Western States. When ftdl 
grown, and covered in ihe^&ll attd winter 
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witli its purple berries, it is a'Jnretty, thougli 
small tree. The . ooatse, spiny braiiches also 
give it a pictiiresque appearance. - 

'It has the advantage of thriving in dry, 
-barren, :^tony, places, where few; other things 
will grow. . When once established, it mtist 
always remain; eveary attempt to destroy it 
by digging it up, is retaliated by a regimetit 
of suckers^ Let it alone,, and it is not so 
troublesome! The finest Bartram specimen 
' is fifteen feet high, and twel^ inches in cir- 
cumference.^ ^ ; 

It is easily propagated from cuttings of the 
roots, or by seeds. 

AbauoaeiX Huiz and Pa^ton.— jNo^. OrcL 
PinacesB* Dioecia, Mojiadelphia, Linn. 31 ale 
&>wer. Pollen contained in, ten to twenty 
<^ases, ' pendant from the apex of the scale. 
Female. Ovule solitary, joined to the carpel 
Or s^e. Leaves imbricate. 

A. iMbricata, liuiz and Pavon. Leaves 

in eights, ovate lanceolate, with small perma- 

ynent spiny points, stiff, and attached to the 

tree for several y.^crs. Cones roundish ovate, 

about eight Bodies long, atid seveti broad. 
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^eed about two an^ one-fourth incbes loBg^ 
:and one broad.— Chili pine. , 

This picturesque evergreen is perfectly 
hal-dy when grown in a light loam, and pro- 
tected from sun in the whiter season. It 
sometimes loses its side branches when 
young, in severe winters. - In' cold stiff soil^ 
especially if exposed to the sun in wintei:, tt 
generally fails; • . 

it is propagated from seeds obtained froni 
,its native country. These should be. aoym 
in pans or boxes of light loamy soil, with 
the narrow ends of the seeds downwards, as 
SQon as received. Put them in a frame 
where they can be kept evenly moist, with- 
out liability to siaturation from rain. An 
abundance of air is essential- Avoid' much 
heat, or an abundance of vegetable matter in 
the soil. When they are a few inches high^ 
pot singly into four-inch pots; or, if they <»n 
be protected^ plant out in a bed four or six 
inches apart. 

Betula, Idnnceus.-^NcU. OrcL Betulaceae, 
Monoecia, Tetrandria, Linn. Aments of the 
sterile flowers long and cylindrical; scales 
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ternat6,'tlie middle ones boaringtlie stamend* 
pistillate ^ments ovate oblong; splaled trifid, 
S-flbwa^. Seeds (or fruit) with a mem- 
"branous edgeu " , , 

1. Bet0LA alba, lArmmuB. Leaves oYate, 
acuminate, serrate. 'Stem- covered with white 
baa?k.— White blKjh.. Native of the North of 
Europe. 

The bark gives thin a* peculiar character ; 
andr the slender drooping branchlets, and 
^egant shitiing . greeii fcdiage, combine to 
l^ender it one of the handsomest of trees. 

There is but one specimen referred to this 
«^ies at Bartram, but it so closely resembles 
B. p&i^ulifolia as to require a nice examina- 
tion to determine ii* 

' It will thrive in the mostbari^n soils where 
IKttle else will grow, the roots extending just 
beneath the sul*&ce, and probably drawing 
-much of their sustenance from the atmo- 
isphere. This circumstance renders them 
very easy to tranSf^ant, and where any kind 

* The no^aenclatnre of the BirohecT is in great con- 
fcuion among practical mem.^ They are w<»:th a closer 
study. 

7* 
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can .be got from the woods while yOung^ it is 
preferable to taisijig them from seeds, Tl^ey 
may. be raised -from -seeds sown either in fall 
or spring, on a bed of light sandy loam. If 
slightly covered with decayed leaves, they 
will more easily germinate. Large trees are 
bad to' transplant, on aQCOunt of their main 
roots extending so far; but if transplanted 
several times* while young, there are few 
easier. > ^ . 

2. B. LENTA, Lirmcms, Leaves cordate, 
ovate, -acuminate, sharply serrate ; the nerves 
beneath hairy, as w^ll as the leafstalks.— 
Sweet black bircb* Native of the Northern 
States. . 

One of the handsomest of the birches. It 
is one of the e^ftriiest to put out its foliage to 
welcome the spring. It is ^nerally conicaDy 
round-headed when ojd, and frequently has' 
its branches as pendulous as a weeping willow. 
It will grow si?:ty or sev^ity feet high under 
very favorable circumstances. The Barfaram 
specimen is fifty feet high, three feet ten in- . 
ches in circumference. 

Propagated and cultivated as No. 1. 

3. B. NIGRA, lAnwzus: Leaves rhombic 
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ovate, sliM^-pomted. Fertile catkins oblong, 
witt hairy s(»le8.-^Black birch. Spmetimee 
red birch. 

There are several fine specimens. at Bar- 
tram, which have been styled " paper birched," 
on account, as I presxime, of their shaggy 
bark. Others, correcting the error^ have 
styled them the B. rubra of Michanx, neither 
of wWck I believe are in the collection ; nor 
can I find them really in cultivation in the 
vicinity.* .Our kind is a very ornamental^ 
roimd-headed, p,en<Juloas, branching tree, and 
thrives best in a rather moist ^situation. Its 
white and yellow fhitggy bark give it a pecu- 
, liar character, which interests even in winter. 

Propagated and cultivated as No. 1. 

4. !B. POPULIFOLIA^ Aitxm. Leaves del- 

toiji, muohacuminated, unequally serrate. 

Scale of the fertile catkin, with the middle 

' lobe acute, and smaller than the lateral o^es. 

— 'American white bireh. Poplat birch. 

The bark of tl4s species is not of so fine 
a silvery color as the European species. It 

* The J^. m^irHi Mz, may possibly prove to be the siune 
as B* nigra, i/. 
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is a stronger, and makes tfee fin^ tree. ^ It 
thrives best in a <5ool but not wet loam ; btrt 
win grow in any dry situation. The besj 
BaJrtram specimen -is fotty^me feet high by 
tiree-feet itLcircmmtoreiiee. 

There is a much finer specimen, in Mr. 
Pierce's iffboretum. 

BR<>08SO^rETU^ Ventenat^^Nat. Ord. Mo- 
racese, Dioecia, Tetrandria, Lirm. M4ie flow* 
era in ' pendijious cyliiidrical catkins. Fe- 
male, p^duncled, in uptight globular beads, 
yiruit, club-shaped. ' / - 

B. PAPYitirBRA^ VmUMi, LeJEtves large, 
-downy; some entire, others de^ly iobed.— ^ 
Paper-mulberry. Native of Japan. 

This tree was formerly in much request 
for shade. Itswlde-aprdading branches adapt 
it well for that purpose. In other, respect?, 
it possesses no beauty^ aud^is it throws out 
many troublesome. wckers, it is not now 
much sought after. It isvety apt to be 
killed by severe wintersw I* grows Uo forty 
or fifty feet high. There are no very large 
fepecimens at Bartram, the brigiiwd trees 
having been rooted out. In very dry situa- 
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tions, wjiere few tilings will grow*, aiid some- 
thing is preferred to nothing, the paper-mul- 
berry mg-j be applie<i to aid vantage. Tt also 
thrives on the s6a-shote, as may be seen at 
Cape May,'where it stands solitary and alone 
as an omaniental ttee. 

BuitELlA, SwaHz. — Nat. Ord. Sapotacefe. 
Pentandria, Monogyiiia, lAnn. Calyx -5- 
partei Corolla, with a short tube, 5-parted^ 
with two scales at the base of each segment. 
Fruit, an ovate, 1-seeded ,dinip^. 

B. LYCioiBES, Willdi&nJtm), Leaves lanceo- 
late, slightly wedge-shaped at the base, and 
shining. ' Flowers in axillary panides. — ^Bn- 
melia. Nativeof the' Southern States. 

A small, thorny tree, of inigged growth, 
and, in itself, of little beauty.. It possesses 
an interest in the fact 6f its being neaarly 
evergreen in this vicinity, and is xsovered 
with small purj)le berries in the fell. It will 
'grow'pretty well in the deepest shade as well 
as in (^A situation^, and prefei*s «r rich, 
loamy soil. It may be propagated by seeds, 
or more easily by layers. A specimen at 
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Bartramis^ about- thirty^ feet higli, and nine 
. inciies in diampter. 

Buxus, Tourn^t. — Nat. Ord, Euphorbia- 
•ceae. Monoecia, Tetrandria, Lirm. Cajyxof . 
the male flower 8-leiaved. Petals 2. Fq- 
L male calyx 4-leaved, with three petals and 
three styles. . C^psides with! three* beaks. 
Cells three. , . 

B. SBMPBjiviREKS, Lirm. Box^ttfee. 

Those who haye seen this plant only ad an 
fedging to garden-^alkdy <3an' have no conoep- 
tion of the beauty of the tree varieties. The 
climatie of Philadelpliia seenm well ^ited to 
them. The Bartram specimtos, and i^me^t 
Marshall's, excd anything- in beauty I have * 
seen in its native Boxrhill^in England* 

The best !barfa*am spekamien is about thflrty- 
isix feet high, and thirty inches in circum- 
ference, perfectly ,symm^iaicid, an^ra pair ,c^ 
them (the golden-striped variety) eq,u^y 
uniform. The common green thrives eqtially 
well, growing in a gravelly dry soil, uinder 
the drip of trees. 

it is usually propagated by seeds, layers, 
or cuttings. The former may be sown as 
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spOn as ripfe, in a ^jool, somewhat dry and 
shaded situation, : They will readily germi- 
nate, and may steiy two ye^ where they are 
fifowiij then planted out in rows to stay till 
they are wanted, when thej^ can eiasily be 
removed. New yarieties may be raised in 
this, wajf-, the box bemg very apt to sport 
fix>m seed. 

. In the nurseries, they aj^^osu^y raised 
from cuttings, which root readily when put 
in^a frame of sandy soil early in the fall. 
The box-tree will transplant at any season, 
with care. I have been most sticce^ful im- 
mediately after the breaking up of frost. 
There are several handsome varieties in cul- 
tivation, th^ broa4. and narr0w4eiived; gold- 
edged, variegated, silver, yellow, and myrtle- 
leaved. The Bk Balearica, or Minorca Boxy 
is not, I believe, hardy in Philadelphia.- 

- CABEilros, lAmh. — Nat, Ofd.^ Corylaceae. 
Moncecia, P<^yandria, Linn. Male catkins; 
cyiindricjd; scales ovart;e, acute, ciliate near 
the base. ;Stambns twenty; anthers slightly 
bearded at the top. Female catkins oblong; 
scales unequally S-lobed, 1-flowered, perma- 
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nentj enlarging, aixd becoming' leafy. Nut 
ovate, slightly flattened. . 

C. AMERICANA^ MtQhaux.. Iieavei3 oblong 
ovate, acuminate, unecjnaUy ferrate. — ^Ameri- 
can koriihean, water-beecli. Northern and 
Mddle States. 

A small tree^ of about twenty-fiye feet 
higK ^ Like the birches, it is useful for 
planting in barren soil, jespecially if on a 
day bottom. It is fond of being near, to 
moisture, as on.thci margin of atrejtos. It 
is a very handsome small twiggy tree, the 
leaves. changing in the fell -to various shades 
pf crimson, scarlet, and orange, and yjBry 
often, after they are killed by the frost, are 
retained on th^ plant till the sf)ring. The 
best Bartram specimen . is thirty -two feet 
high, and twenty 'six inches in circumference. 

It is generally raised in. the nurseries by 
layers; seedlings make finer plants, but are 
longer in coining on. The seed should be 
sown as soon as ripe, in a rkther moist but 
' li^ht^oil, and transplanted when k year old. 
Unless they are moved a time or two when 
young, they are difficult pf removal after- 
wards. 
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The/Ewopeaa Hombean nearly* resembles 
this. The leaves are more perfectly ovate, 
and each ha^ red ovate glands at its base^ 
There, are seveiral varieties .of it ; pi^agated 
by b^dding on the ^original, as well as by. 
layers. '^ 

, -' • -. ■ ■■ ■ <* ■ i . 

CajelyAj Nuttal — Nat OrcL Juglandaceae. 
Moncecia, Polyandria, Linn. Male catkins 
/ mostly in 3's, with the scales 8-parted. , Sta- 
mens 3-8; anthers hadry. Eemaje flowers in 
clusters, .each with one 4-cleft scale, with 
out any style; the stigma 2-lobed,, and. each 
lobe slightly cleft. Nut somewhat quadrtm- 
gular. , 

1^ C. ALBA, Nuttdl. Leaflets mostly thred, 
villous beneath. Fruit depressed, globose ; 
nut flattened. Bark often peeling off in 
flakeis, Shellbark tickoiy. - . . 

This fine tree will not, probably, share the 
fete of so many other of ottr fine natite trees. 
In "clearing lots,"" a "shellbark" op two is 
generally preserved, in order that its nuts may 
assist to crack away the tedium of a winter's 
€?vening. A place ought to be assigned it 

. ..8. . . ■ . 
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in aU new plantatkxbs of any eixtent. Its. 
braiLDlies .liaye, in g^tietv^ a gnarled and 
twisted appearance, which in winter are ex* 
ceeded in piotuiesquen^sa only by^ the ppr^ 
simmonj and, in some case^ by the sour-gu/m 
and^ sassafras. When raised from in£Emcy, 
without being over-crowded, it is rather flat- 
headed and spreading. It loves a sheltered 
situation, and thrives best^ it a rich, rather 
moist loam# The sf^eoifaen at Bartrem is 
f£tf feet high and three feet in droumfer- 
ence. \ ' 

It. is raised firom the nnts sown as soon as 
ripe, or early in q)ring, in beds of rich loam, 
in drills. They should be transplanted after 
a season^ growths r The younger they can 
be planted where they are to j-emain the 
better. . ' 

, 2. CxiiAHAj Ntatal. Leaflets ovate, smootl^ 
on both sides. Fruit nearly roxmd, rather 
smaU; shell <rfthe nut very thin; kernel bit- 
ter.— Bitter-nut. ^ ' 

With the exception of the peccan, this is 
the loftiest looking one of the tribe. Its 
brailches. all exhibit a desire to grow up- 
wards, and when the tree arrives at maturity, 
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the 3ide-b];aiiclies are. finequently the highest 
parts of the tree, 

. It thrives best on dry, rocky, or grayefly 
places. lu ^u^h. ditctations.Z have seen it 
give a peculiarly interesting appearance to 
the landscape. The Ibliage is always of a 
pale yellow tint. It changes to a fine golden 
yellow in the fell. Q?he finest Bartram speci- 
anen is abotit sevwity-five feet- high. - 

For cultivation, Ac see Na 1. 

8. C. oLPf^JEiYOlELms^NuUat. Leaflets name- 
rons, slightly felcat^. Erciit, oblong, slighliy 
tsqnared. Kut, olive-shaped, with a smooth, 
thin shell, ofte^ marked with colored lines.— 
Peccan liut. lUinois hiekory. . ^ 

Besembles the bitter-nut in its habits and 
maimer of growth. In a pasmng glance, it 
might be taken ftr an a&; both its. trunk 
iu^ fo;liage feYoring the impression. The 
finest tree I hav^ seen is at Bartram. It is 
ninety-one feet high and five and a half feet 
in circumference. It rairely perfects its fruit 
in this region, but ^ young specimen at 
Bartram often does so* " 

It thrives well in similar situations to the 
bitter-nut, and may be managed in the san^ 
way. 
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4. C. tobcusjl,. Nvital: Leaflete about 
seven. Fruit pear-sliaped, outer stell tbin. 
Nut V smootji, slightly compressed, often 
sligMj cordate^ hard and slnooth.— Pig-nut 
This is generally ^ much. smaller tree than 
the others, and is less picturesque than the 
shellbark. It' thrives best in rather moiet 
situations, and may be propagated as No. 1. 

The finest Bartram specimen ig fifty feet 
highly three feel in circumference. 

5. O. TOMBNTOSA, "NulUal Leaves mostly 
seven. Young leaflets,, petioles, and shoots 
downy> Fruit ovaL Jfut large, sotaiewhat 
6-angled, thick shelled. — Mocker nut. Hick- 
ory. This is a/welliknown tree, but is rapidly 
disappearing with the fer^ts. I might note 
many fine specimens in the vicinity, but 
which, possibly, before this work went to 
press, might meet the woodman's axe.* A 
fine specimen exists on the groujids at Spring- 

* A remarkable 'Specimen exists in a^ wood 1>elonging 
to Miss Ann Bartram, at Eingpeseing. I believe itjiOTer 
bears fruit, which maj account for its size. One hun- 
dred dollars were offered for it as a " Hberty-pole" at the 
election of Gen. Jackson, which the good lady's political 
principles led hfr to decline. - 
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-birook, which at leafit."will be preeeryed bo 
loiig as it» pres^snt proparietc^> has qozitrol 
over it. ^ ^ 

Castakea^ !Iburnefort.—I^ak Ord. Oory- 
lac^sd. MoncBcia, Folyandria, li^mn. Male 
flowers ^istM«ed. in very long cylindrical 
Cat)dn9^ Female, flowers generally in threes, 
within a prickly covering. . • ^ 

1. C.YlssGA) Linneeus. j,Leaves oblong lan- 
ceolate ftcuminaite> sinuate — serrali^, szEbOotb 
and gr0en on both ^des : nuts usually two^-^ 
three in each cpvering.^-r-Chestnxit-^rea iNa- 
tive of Eiarope and America. Flowers in 
Jiine. 

Notlwg call be a prettier object .in the 
landscape than this well-known tree. It fre- 
quentily ontgrows the oak, which it somewhat 
res^nbles in appearance. The foreign varie^ 
ties, i/afronier**of the Fretich^ difier in little 
fi^om our native variety^ except in the «iae 
of their nuts; They are of dfetinct import- 
itnce, hQW€iv^,/in a landscape, on account of 
their remaining gireenfor weeks after our. 
kind has fallfeii into '^the sere and yellow leaf." 
8* , ' . ' 
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-► It will thrive in tlie inost bisurren soils, es- 
pecially those, of a rocky or gravelly nature 
—doing equally as well in a deep, rich loam, 
or any soil but a wet one.' It is; in feet, a 
tree for any sittiation. The Bartram speci- 
men is eighty feet high, and seven feet nine 
inches in circumference; and one of the 
marrone variety, thirty ^five feet, high and 
1;hree. feet in circumference. 

It, may be -propagated hy seed sown in 
&illffin the spring, of in the fell, if preseiVed 
from vermin. The improved varieties are 
perpetuated by grafting. . 

2. 0. PUMILA, iJ/tcAaiefc. Leaves oblong 
lanceokte, acute, whitish tomentose beneath. 
—Chinquapin. Native of the Southern States. 
Flowers in June. 

In its wild state, this is but a shrub of 
meagre stature; but cultivated, makes a 
pretty, roupd-headedyjniniatirre chestnut-tree. 
A specimen at Bantraija is twenty *five feet > 
high and thirty-five inches in circumference. 
There is a very pretty >specimen in Mr. Pierce's 
arboretum, twenty-eight inches in cii*Cumfe- 
renbe and abo^t thirty-five feet high. 

In its native localities, it seems to prefer 
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teoi^ dtuatiohs. Both the specimens aboVe 
'alluded to Jtre in rather dry soil. 
It can be propagated as No. 1. 

CATAtPA, iScopoU, — NiU. 0/*rf. Bignoniacao. 
Didynaraia Angiosperma; jAnn^ Calyx 2- 
parted. Corolla campaniiktte ; limb une- 
c[ually toothed ; tube swollen out. Stamens, 
two sometimes nearly abortive. Capsule 
long; cylindrical. 

C. BlaNONioiDajs, Walter. Leaves cordate, 
acuihinate, ^^ntire^ petiolate. Flowers pani 
culate. — Catalpa./ Bean-tree. 
' Thii3 tree sometimes reaches thirty-five or 
forty feet J;»gh, flowering in June, and is, at 
that time, very ornamental. Yet it is not in 
much demand. Its leaves are so long in 
making their appearance in spring, as often 
to originate the idea that the tree^^ has suffered 
in the winter. The first cold nights, too, put 
an end to their verdure, while between its 
"beans," leaves, and fading flowers, it keeps 
.up a litter throu^out the year. Its head is 
roimd and regular, while its branches are 
generally ctirled and twisted. Its ornamental 
flowers together, i^ill always insureot.a place 
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in a collection. Tbe best Bartram Bpeeim^i 
is about forty feet higli and four fe^t in ;cir- 
cumference. 

The catalpa will grow in any soil, but pre- 
fers onQ rather moists It may be prc^pagated 
by seecls sown. early in spring, iti , a light 
loamy soil, ; a little shaded. Cover ihem 
y&ij lightly. They, win fiboiji vegetate. The 
sooner- they are planted into the hursegry 
rows the better. They freqxiently die down 
a little in winter, but soon tese tiiis weakness. 
They may aldo be struck firom cuttings of last 
year's wood, taken off early hi the ^mng, 
and put in a bed of sandy loam. Strong pltots 
can be raised sooner this way than, by deeds. 

CEimua^ BarreUer. — Nat. Ofd. Pinaoeaa. 
Moncecia, Monadelphia, Xtnwu l^ifiFers firom 
Larix in being eyergreen, and in the carpdbs 
separating from the axis. : ^ 

. 1. C. IXEO0ARA, Roxburgh. "Leaves in 
bundles, sharp, spmewhat Srangled, stil^ of d 
bluishtgreen, covered with a glaucoua bloom. 
Cones fou^ to five inches loi\g,- three to four 
broad.-^Deodar.. Native of N^aui 

This is said to grow oto hundred a;Qd fifty 
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feet high; the largest in thin vicinity is not 
over six. Its light gray cplor aiid graceful 
pendulous habit, gives it a peculia:r character 
which tnakes it much sought after by orna- 
mental planters/ Most of the plants in our 
nurseries are imported. Such ar^ more 
readily ^lled by our^mnters than plants 
raised here. The severe winter of 4851-^2 
killed many of the imported trees, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 

I have seen it thrive remarkably well in a 
oool,. sandyloam, and have no doubt of its 
prcxving with us one of the most valuable 
Ornamental evergreens. 

2. 0. LiBANi, BarreUer, Leaves one inch 
long, nearly cylindrical, tapering to> a point, 
on very" short footstalks; growing in tufts. 
Cones ovate, three to four inches long. — Cedar 
of Lebanon. Native of Syria. ' ' 

Of very plow growth in this country. This 
may arise from iinperfect oulturcw^ It is very 
ornamental when of good si^. The branches, 
especially as they grow old, assume a stiffly 
horizontal direction, and when the tree is in 
favorable circumstances, €weep the groimd. 
When any way crowded, they soon lose their 
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tmder branches, and present a very artificial 
looking irregular head. It thrrros beet in' a 
deep, rich, sandyjoam, oontigtioiis to moisture. 

The seed should. be sown €arly in the 
Bpring, in lights sandy loam, abont hcdf an 
inch d^ep. They will appear in about six 
weeks. The following year thejr may he 
planted in pots separately, or, whieh I think 
^preferable, in nursery rows, twelve incheia 
i^art. It is well to give them a little pro- 
tection against fixwt the first winter or. so. 
Frequently, they are potted- and k^pt in oool 
frames for j^ year or two; but, tmless imder 
very skilful hands, they are lial^ to get 
stunted and be of Httle use afterwards. 

The CI ajriccma, Qardpn^ from Moui^ Atlas, 
is probably but a variety of lihis with a 
lighter hue. Its habit and appearanee aire 
so nearly alike, that . no cUstinction appears 
for omai?aental uses— so far as I c*» judge 
from plants but a few feet lugh. 

^ Celtis, T<mmrf(yrU'— Nat. Ord: IJhnaoeae. 
Polygamia, MonoacSia, Lirmoeua. Calyx crf.tbe 
Bta^^^ate flowers S^parted. Stamens six. 
Calyx of the fJerfact flowers '5-papfced. Stig- 
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m^ awlnshi^d, elongated,^ sprea£ng. Styles 
short, connate. — Ef nit drupaceous, 1-seeded, 
round. ^ * ^ 

1. O. OBASMFOLiA^ Xjamarck. Leaves ob- 
liqilely cordate OTate, mucIjL- attenuated, and. 
acominatie, mucronately serrate, v^rj sea- 
brouB, . and of large size. Flowers appearing 
before the lestves. Divisions. of the oalyx 
spaAulatej nearly entire.— Hacktprry. Na- 
tive of the Northern and Middle States. 

This fine tree is very little known in our 
vicinity; and, where it exists, is tak^'for 
Ae n,ext q)ecies. There are two specimens 
(one of eact), side by side in the garden of 
Friend Joshua Hoopes, of West Che^r, 
where the difference between the two can be 
seeti at a glance. ' And in the garden of Mar- 
shall, there is a fine specimen seven feet in 
ctrcumferefice, and probably ninety feet high. 
Its branches spread, and the whole appear- 
ance is very much that of an elm; with per- 
haps) a darker hue.^, 

• Mr. b. W^ Emerson, in his "Trees and Shrul?8 of 
Massacliasetts/' obserres that this tree '<has gnarled, 
projecting roots, pitting out nearly three teei from th« 
snrfiftee on eTery lid^^' 
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iphe t>erries should be sc^yn ^ soon as 
they are ripe. If not sown till spring, they 
seldom come up tiH the year following^ 

2. 0. occiDENTALis, jArvMsm. lieaves ob- 
liquely ovate, serirate, acutninate. Flowers 
mostly solitary. Divisions of the ci^lyx 
filiate. Fruit brownish, not black, as de.- 
scribed by Mighaux.— American nettle-tree. 

When in /cultivation, this is a large tree, 
rivalling some of the elms, which femily it 
more resembles than ^ven the last,. often ex- 
hibitijig,the corky barked appearance of some 
of Ihem. It is not qtdte so spreading in its 
habit;.. 

It delights in . a moist, rict soil ]. and, in- 
deed, wiU become a laf ge tree in no other. 
The specimens at Bartram being on gravelly 
soil, and consequently short-liVed, are now 
all dead ;. but young trees abpujid'. 

, It is pi*opagated as No. 1. 

Cerasus, Jussieu. — Nat Ord. Drtipace^e, 
Icosandria, Monogynia, Linn. Drupe glo- 
bose; nut sub-globose • not covered with a 
bloom as in the plum. ' 

1. C. CHIOASA, /Sferinje. Branches glabrojos, 
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BhAtp. * Fla#ettj on tery Hhot^ peduncles, 
tod ;niosdy"in pftifBl Calyx ^glabrous ; its 
lob^d .teuy shdrU Pnait globose, small, yel- 
low,' of Bometimes red^— Chicasanirplnm. Ka- 
tlve <if the Sontliem States. 

- A small, Ifwiggy, er^ctly-sprfeading tree, the 
beaut^^ of wbSdi prmcfpallyli'es in its litely 
sitting wood. A sp^iinen at Bartram is 
tweiity-#v*e feet high and thiity-four indies 
ill (jlrcumferene^. ^ 

The best way to propaglate is to cnt a tree- 
downto a few ifeohea bf* the girotind, mf&ing 
it thus to tht0# out an abundance of shoots.. 
ttx the fell feflrfowing, i^tm a knife just throngh 
tli^ bases of each, v^icaDy^. Then fill with 
*)il'to a few inches o^r ihe slit. In the 
following fen tihiej' will be weH rooted, ^d 
Jliay beckon Off the psiretit. . ' 

2: O. MAHAti'tiB, iRlter, TueBHrel^ SOTiewhat 
heit\riib»,p&A^ td€rt;lied; HoweiS' in raoemes^ 
Fruii nearly round^ black, and yefy Wtter.— 
Itfahaleb 'clierrj. JftitiYe of ih^' soirth of 
BttropG; - ' : ^ • . - ' 

•The deep bhfcfc fi^t* of tMs 6^, and its 
nm^ Apti^t-UlGd^ foliage, tebdet it a yefy^ 
9 • .^* '■'" 
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.useful tree in ornamented ga^euing. Its 
growth is generally erect, thougb. it varies 
much from seed in t^his respect. A vejyfine 
q)ecimen.. at Bartram, -remarkably spreading 
and round-headed, is thirty-five . feet high 
and thirty-six inches in circumference, ft 
delights in a deep rich loam, and may be 
propagated from saeds «own early in ijpring^ 
o;r ftomlayey^ ^^ *^ mode given for No. !• 

8. C. PiJDijs, J)e Oomdolle, Leaves, ovate* 
lanceolate, somewhat thin, sharp, and seim- 
lat€^ with the teeth rather spreading*. Ba- 
cemeB long and le^afy, Fyiivit round. — ^English 
bird-xjherry. Flowers in ApiiL 

A low flat-beaded tree, seldom growii^. 
over thirty feet high, but vi^uable to us for 
the earliness and beauty of it^ white ftowers. 
It thrives, best in a moist, ^hady atttation;' 
may be propagated afl the preceding, or by 
budding oe the G. serctimy which improves its 
tigor. ^ A small specimen f^tBa^rtram, iu a 
dry j^uation, is twenty feet high. 

4. ;C. SEBOTINA, i7e (hnctolk. Leaves ob^ 
long, ^ acuminate, serrate dentate, smooth^ 
the petiole bearing aboiit fotir gknds. K<*w- 
ere in xacem^ ; petals Touod; Fruit deep 
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red, or purplisK — Wfld cheny. Flowers in 
Hay* . ^; / 

Very ornamental, and indispensable in 
every collection. It is usually round-headed, 
and, if expcwsed, tlirows oiit its branches to a 
great distance. Its leaves are of a fine, dark, 
shining green; and even in winter, when 
shorn of these beauties, its spotted and 
speckled branches are interesting, ^ Its frtiit 
^Very attractive to birds, thus promoting 
the pleasures of a country-seat in a twofold 
-manner. 

A $ne specimen at Bartram is seventy 
feet high and five feet in circuinference. 

It will do well in most soils or situations, 
and is propagated from seeds sown in the 
spring. . • ' / ^ 

5: C. sYLVESTBis, Smnge. Branches vi-' 

g^ous and spreading. Eruit-buds obl6hg, 

. acute. Flowers in umbels, Variety, flor^ 

plmch BioVers double.— Double-flowering 

wood-^jherry. ) ■ ^ ^ 

♦ I »m indebted to my fid^nd^ Dr. W. DatUng^p, for 
the obserration that- the kind known as CVirginiana'L* 
is really this species; th&>eal C. Virginiana L. jbeinga 
lew shrub. 
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Deservedly admired fcr 'its piaye> wiiHe, 
large, double flowers, appearing in May. 
Prop^ated by budding. Th6 Bartram spe- 
cimen is twenty-five feet hi^h, a^ thirty-aix 
inches . ia cirqumfeyetice. 

CKiicip, jAm<»Ms.r^Scft* Ord. Fabacese, Dia» 
delpbia, Pecandxia,'JWaw^ ^^Calya: obtnsQjy Q- 
lDb^d,v^bbous,at tjie base^ cgroUa buttorfly- 
sloped; the wings lai^er thaii the stan4»rd 
or top petaj. Legume fl^t, oblong;,, many- 
seeded.. 

1. C; Cj^xVEiSiBiBi Imnaus. Leaves cQird- 
ate, nearly round, apute; pubeppenjt in th^, 
aadlsof theperv^sbcneatju — ll§dbud, Ame- 
rican Judas-tree. : « - . 

Nothing can be more beautiful in April 
and May,*than a large round-headed *'red-. 
bud,"" twenty ojp tliirty feet high, covered 
witih its beautiful flowers before the bursting, 
of a single leaf. The sjlyery t^der-surfaoe- 
of the leaved gives the, tree a very light hue. 
I'have seen some fine specimens of this in 
Mr; Pierce's fine avenue. The best Bartram 
specimen is thirtjr-five feet high and thtee 
feet six inches in circumference, growing in 
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a • Wky, shady soil, contiguous lo mdist- 
ure. 

It *ifl .readily raised from seeds sown in the 
fiedlj or early iii st)ring, in a oool, shaded loam. 
They vegetate better if th^ seeda are sown 
with the pods, these being merely broken to 
pieces^ They are co^iderfed to transplant 
most earily just before the bursting of the. 
buds. ' - 

2. 0. SILIQUASTIWJM, I/in7UXU8.^ Much re-! 
scmbling. the othet, but with the leaves not 
^o large, or round, £md ate entirely smooth. 
The flowers are^less^ brilliant, and the whole 
ttee inferior in beautyM^— European Judas- 
tree; Native of the 4South 6f Europe. 

Chionanthtjs, JUnrwskis. — Nat Ord. Olea- 
cesB. Diandria,;'Monogynia, Linn. - Calyx 4- 
parted, CoroIIa4-r5-eleft; lobes very long and 
slender. Fruit, ' drupaceous. Ntit, striated* 
, iJ:YiUQtimcA^J/irmeisit8. Leaves pyafe, lan- 
ceolate, smooth, a little leathery. Peduncles 
8-cleft, 5-flowered. — Fringe-tree, flowering in 
June, jfative" of the Southern. and Middle 
States. - ^ 

Though, seldom more than a week in 
0* 
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flower, their fc^nty, or r^ijii^t eleg^iice, 
mjtkes up for their evanescence. Theyr^ 
aemble elaJbipjataJj dut and fiii^iged xs^tsi^qs 
of white ppper.-. Ijpl the £^l,,itp ckisters,:of 
dart-purple, Oliv^^aped- berries add mnch 
tp ^ts iii,1je¥^* -Th^ tree 'itself iias littler 
beaiLitj.5 itB .^afiQons hue 19 .frequqntlj^ pjisr 
t^en for mildew. . It thriyea well vql, ^ oo(d, 
deep loam, and "may be propagated by seed?-' 
or layeirS/ Seed* should .be-sowii aja soon as 
ripe, in a cdol^ shaded aittiation. If n^- 
allowed tp gd* too hot oajd^, they will v^e- 
tate tho fljsi afiftacHQu * - ^ 

^ ^The bjds^ Baxtranv ^ apepimen is about; 
twenty feet high and tWty inohos. in cir- 
cumference. 

CkxBtxtJS, I/mM'm.—N'M. Ord, tOomaceiB* 
Tetrwdria, Monogynia, Xiwnt Petals ses^siki, 
4, ysdvata in' opening. Limb, of the, calyx 
very small, 4-tpotlied. Berry mark^ by flie 
remains ,cxt the calyx. Nut 2-*8toelted; 

YiUo^e.beiieatb» Hea<feoffl6w«r8teryflAt.-^. 
White-berried I)ogwood. Flowers in May. 
K^fctive oil Bussia and Hprth America. 
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./There aaiie a^m^ filight (^ff^nces bet^^en 
theaa plaBtdiur H&ifei^ localities, bnt Z be* . 
lieve botftaiate coiiaki^ tliemig^)6cif[call}r tli9 
same. It is a Ig^w, i^eiuling tueeyliTeeomiDg 
ih ^t but » shiiab uic^ss pras^d vsipi^ a 
atisaighji stem in itAiii^iiioir. * Ba-lai^e trusses 
6£ white flow^iSEv fiomeeded. % white bemea^ 
and t&e £ne^Ted (Kdpr its braaiohes- tiuni i6 
ki nmxieT^ render thid Bot the leitst orn^intot^. 
al of a Very handsome tribe 'of. small trees. 
It is r^iher soaree oea;r ihaoLtyy bat is in the 
gard^ of Mr. Jbhii Eineuis, •at JBadnor.- 

It may be propagated by seeds, layers^ 4^ 
gcafts., Seeds, if not* sown aft soon as lipe^ 
often lie two years iii.ihe giXKond; eepeaially 
if not soiwn m inoist soiL The. best plan.of 
if$ismg &em, iato tfifce small branoW, wit^ 
several ^oot^ ot the^V <u» soon as posa^le 
^SsGx the. fros^ is ont of tide ground, and plant 
tham.in rows in a^rajtli^ moist, somewhat 
ainadi!^ place, teaviag cadj the. tops of /the 
SBiall shoot^o)^ of the soil. It is better wM 
to take off eyen a leat ^In tlie following ^pik 
most'of ihem win ha^ rbots^ wh^i they may 
be' taken up and separated to:^ form pla^its.' 

2« C, Aiit>EB2nF0LU, limtims. Leaveft 
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dightly alterjiate, oval, Jieayy imdemeatlt 
Berries dark purple. — Altem»te-leaVe<J dog- 
wood. Flowera in May. Natire of the 
Northern' and Middle ^tefli. 

This will often grow as large as the (7. 
pMa^ with, a simi^r spreading bead. The 
flowfiirs are of a yellowidi*white color, and 
, the wood rtoiains always green. It thrives 
best^in moist shady situations, an^ may he. 
jMTOpagated as No. 1. 

8. C. PLOMDA, lAvrnm^ ITowers in cs^i- 
tate xjlusters, surrounded by four large: petfltl- 
Hke leaflets, forming an involucre. — ^Flowery 
dogwood. American dogwood. Native of 
tl^i Northern and Middle States. ^ , - 
. One of the most beautiful of our iiative 
rflowering small ;trees, the flowers appearing 
in April, and presenting a brilliant aj^waif- 
ance.' It .often grbwa thirty feet lagh and 
one foot in diameter in our' forests; but, with 
them, is fast disappearing. ' It will thrh^ in 
tiie deepest shade, loves moisture, but does 
not do well in a dry or exposed dituatioiu 
The. flowei;ii are suooeeded by beAutifdl red 
berries, and tl\e.leav^ torn reddish in. the 
&U. The branches .grow, very horiaonted, 



imd give it,<|ai^ aa interost Ib winter, eadbi'^ 
spxall twig cKrwi?L6d la^tH its future head 6f 
flowers in embryo. 

Propagated as N^. 1. ' . . 

Tlie finest. Bartram specimen is thirty feet 
Mgh ^id.iwo feet nixie inehes in' cirodCnfer- 
ence, *' ■ " _ -. *- 

^^ O. XAS, lAxiaiimjix Slawers in hekdsy 
surrounded by a fonr^petalled, green, leafy 
involucre, appoaKng; before the leave^.-^ 
Cornelian cherry. Natire of most parts of 
Europe. 

A tound^headed) small, . shrubby' fs^ee of 
great beauty, whedii^r opiaaideced with regard 
to its e£0djr bee-eottkdng flowers ; its regular, 
i^roeding, twiggy iiead; orih^beauti^larg^ 
red <dliptieal &ui^ with which it is covered 
ia the &lh It grows in any «oil oar 9ituati6n, 
but best in a deep irjich lotoi. A spcqinien 
ali^ Bartram is fifteen' feet high a^d twelve 
inches in circumference. 

It may be luroipagated as Kb. 1. 

Afany beftutiful varietiei)» might be raised 
&bm'$eed. One with yeHow fruit is 'said 
already, to exist 
, 6., d SLAiriafUiMfAi, Imnome. \ Leaves ovate, 
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entire^ ofteto uiidcilated.s - ferries hlaqk.-r- 
English i'ed dogwood. Native of Europe. 
Mowers ia June. . . ' 

^ The red young shoots give it ft brilliant 
appearance; and tUe dark berries form a. fipe 
Contrast. It thrives well in. any moi^t soil. 
It is mtich inclined to branch out to form a 
shrub ; when cairefully piruned it makes a 
pretty tree of, about fifteen fe^t high. The 
best specimens about are iii the g^Euden of 
JohnJSvans. ' .\ ■ 

CRAT^G^s,jK1i<^na5t^.— JVo^. Orrf. Pomaol^. 
leosandria, I>i-pentagynia, Idrm. Calyx, limb 
5-oleft. Petals 5, orl^oular, q)reading ; styles. 
1-5, smooth. Apple or fruit mealy or 'fleshy," 
dosed by the tee& of the calyx, Seedk bony. 

1. 0. cordatA, MiUer.r Leaves cordate 
ovate, gashed and cut, smooth ; petioles and 
calyx without gkncte. Styles 6.— ^Washing* 
ton thorn. , Maple hawthorn. 

All the tribe ai^e highly ornamental small 
larees, whether considered in flewter, fruit, bir 
foliage; The J&uit of this is analler than in 
most of the following — grows .about twenty 
feet high. All the kinds thrive best in a 
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deep rich lo^ua. May b^ prcfiftgated from 
seeds, layers^ or by budt^ng on eaoli pth^. 
The seeds vei^ seldom* come up the first 
jeaijt. They make finer tre^ ior onuunenUd 
purposes by tins than, by any other mode* 
For fencing, theyWQ sometimes raised by 
cuttings of the robts. • ^ 

2. 0. coccn^A, XdrmoBus. LeareB oordat6 
ovate, with sharply cut .angles,, thin ig^d 
smooth, on long glandular petibk». Styles 
mostty 5. * Fruit large,^ roundish, bright red, 
* — Scarlet-fruited, thor^. Americaii haw- 
thom« J. . , 

A very desirable kind, on acGOimt of its 
Bne foliage and large ^iiit ^ 

8, C. cru9tGALLI, Jjirmo^m. Leaves nearly 
sessile, shining( leathery, ovate wedge-shaped^ 
serrate. Segments of tiie smooth calyx lance- 
olate. Flowers mosliy two-styled. — Code- 
spur hawthorn. .Flowers in May. Native of 
NcMTth Americaf . 

The enormous ispines, frequently three or 
four inches long, ^ve this tree its chi^f pecu- 
liarity. Thebrariches Spread" more horizon^ 
tally than in^som^ oi the others, and are 
generally c^ ^ shining, greenish red. , .. 
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' 4. 0. PitATA, Axton.^ Leaves obovate. 
Wedge^^bapcd) jitigaW, ssmootli and flfain* 
ing. PotiQiesj stipulcB^/sind the iiegmmimot 
ikb Qslyx ^AiueMflOr. Berries pear-shaped, 
3rellowidi, 4f»eededi l)r«aaclieA"iliorliy. Tkcai^ 
dfteii with fflxndl leai^a on theati.— Yelle^^ 
fruited hawthorn. PeiB>lrtiited hawthcwu 
Native of the ^ortfa&m BtMeis. Flowerg^ in 
May. : 

' A sirottg-ga^wing, r&y desirdble s^)eoi«s; 
bat as yet searce in -ciUtiritticai. It is grow^ 
iiig in the gatxlen of ^ohn ^ttm. ' ■ 

6. C. oXTAOANTHA^ LirmcBtis./ Leaved 
mostly trifid, bluot, a IMtle wedge-i^aped^ 
serrate, rather smooth and shitiing. Fe^oles 
^doalyac "vrtthont glands. Qtyfes 1-3. • Fruit 
€hroid.— Bttglifih.hawthoiii. Flowers in May; 

In Btigland, this in ilithe onikUest garden/ 
sd mtich is it valued^ t]ie^ eazdlnpsst tod 
fragtan<!^ of its flow^srs. Th^ make' yer^r 
beautiful objects, prune4 up to a ain^ stemj 
as ^gl^ speamen soEiall Jrees, in potka and 
. similar • placed, th^re ; here, tbey ^o not seem 
so wett adapied av scsfiM of our own specie^ 
being <^ a Tery lirsmrknt alMgg^g gronvth, 
throwing otit -km- Bidv shobtSi ^Tiusn Hff 
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today variefties of this specfes, of vrHoh neferly 
twenty are xjultirated by Jolm Evans, ai 
BadhoT. Tkere ate also douKle red and 
^adute ^ati^ties, and ot^s witli various* 
cokyred fruits, highly GrMmental. * ( 

6. C. PYRIFOLIA, Alton.' Leaves ovate, 
elliptic, \' dbeply sen*iate» Calyx fllightly 
downy.- Flowers 8*style3. -♦- Pear-leaved 
hawthorn; * . . / ^ ' '• 

TMs species does not ^w ao tall as some 
of' the other Jtinds, rarely reaching twenty 
feet. It is very de^rsflble On acicouiit of its' 
foliage, iand as being onfe of tjie latest to open 
its lilossoms; they seldom appelaring before 
the middle of June. TPhough a native of the 
Nbrthem States, it is scarce hete in cultiya* 
tiori, Mr. Evans being ih& 0p:ly cttWvator 
who, to my teiowledge, possesses it. 

. CifeYFroMl^M, Thunberg, -^ Nal Ofdi ' Pi- 
Hacese, Monoeeia,' Moiiadelpliia. • SoAles pei^ 
tate, 4-»6-s©eded. S6eds g-winged. ; 

-C. MPoSnCA, ifen. ?Iiea7fes'5-rowed^ ees^ 
site, with decuntefit uetves, linear, indurved,' 
sKgktly 4-angled| dwl-sKaped.-^apan^ cedar. ' 

In its native "toturtry It iA said to ireach 
10 
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near one Kundred feet ihigh, growing in dainp 
soils, on a basaltic sul^ratum. . 

It is perfectly hardy with us, and lias a 
beautifixl ;light«gj6en appea^^tnce thcoi^ 
summer. In wint^it become^ .iq[uite blpwn, 

CuPEESsra, Tourmfort. — Nat Ord.. Pi- 
nac^ds. Mongecia, Monade^phiBiy I/inn. Male 
flofwers in catkins. Calyx, a scale, of the 
catkin, bearing four sessile anthers.. Eemale 
flowers heaped in a roundish cone, without a 
corolla^ Styles concave, ovaries feight, in ai- 
receptacle. Fruit, a strobile. 

1, C. iffYojpKa, Lirmms. , Leaves acu^, 
flat, imbricatfed.*— White ced»r. Native of 
the Middle Statips. 

Frequentiy grows thirty feet high, ^md,. at 
first sight-resembles the red cedar. . It hsaa. a 
very slender^ straight trunk, and the branches 
grow erect, giving the tree a very dinjt ap- 
pearance. It delights in a low, wet situation, 
ahd is therefore often valuable as thriving; 
where few others wjll. A specimen at Bar- . 
tram, on ndJier dry soil, is twenty hsit high 
and nine inches in circum&reace. 

It can be p]X)pa^ted£ix>in seeds, or cuttings. 
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The former sown ^ so<»x as ripe, in a light 
moist soil, in a ahady situation. ^ They will 
mostly appear the following spring. . 

Cuttings may be taken off in the fell aa 
soon as the wood is firm, and put in a bed of 
coarse sand, and kept shaded from the full 
sun* They wiH require protection from fpost, 
ot it will draw them out 6f the soil. Most 
of them will be rooted by spring. They are 
i^ot so desirable for fine specimens as seed- 
lings. ; . . r ' 

3l 0. TOBUtosA, David Don. Leaves 
ovate, obtuse, imbricated in' four rows. Maih 
branches crowded, iascmding; small branches 
much crowded, round, closely imbricated 
with leaves, often recurved at the points. — 
Twisted cypress. Native of Nepaul. 

A very beautiful and distinct species. 

It ^es not prove entilrely hardy here^ but 
sufficiently so as^ to demand notice. The 
finest I have seen in the vicinity is about 
three feet, li is readily propagated from 
cuttings, like No. 1. 

Otrilla, imrwBtw. — Nat Ord. Ericaceae. 
Pentandria,, Monpgynia, Idrm. Calyx 5-. 



parted, persiateat, with small divisions^ Pee 
tal^ five, tliick and qonvex in the centre, ex- 
ceeding the length pf the c^jx. Stamina 
H» loQg a^ the petals. Qvarj oval, with a 
short styl^, and a 2-3 cleft stigma. 

1. .C. iLiCEiaFLOBA, LifmcBm, .Leaved 
wedge«lancQolate,, somewhat acute ai^d lea- 
therj, smooth. Fetala thr^ times longer 
than .the calyx, and convex: in the middle.-^ 
The oyrilla. Native <rf the SQuthem States,- 
^ One of our prettiest Small evergreen trees, 
"V^hether w^ consider l^e cdieefM appenrance 
of its foKage^ or its beautifol raqeniefe of white 
^wera, , It thrives woll in a light, graveUy; 
l0am. opntigiioua to moistixre. In such, there 
is a spedmesw at Bartiram twenty f^t high 
and thirty ineh^ in ^iroiwnfejenee. 

. Cytisijfs,' X^nnoBuBi^^Noit, Ord. FabaoQaa. 
Calyx 2-lipped. Upper lip 2rcleft. Lower 
3-toothed. LagiM^^ attenuated iat the base* 
. C. LABUENUJf, JJmmu^ Raoeine^ simpj^ 
pendulous. Leaflets ovate oblong. Legunotea 
,many-seeded. — Laburniiiii. . Native of the 
South of Europe. Flowers in May, in large 
yellow clustera 
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In tte climate of England, this is one of 
the "xikost ornamental of small trees, Jt does 
jiretty well liere in: a deep, ridi loam, in a 
cool, very diaded, but not close or confined 
ffltiiation. It will nof do w^U in '^ wet soil^. 
, It msLj be propagated by seeds, layets, op, 
Trith care, by cuttings. The ftJrmer is best. 
Sow as. soon as ripe-^if with the pods, the ' 
Wter-^^^early in spring. They appear in a 
few weets. The following spring transplant 
into n^ursety rows, one foot apart The 
sooner they are permanently removed* the 
better, as they get easily checked by being 
disturbed. There are several varieties, as 
the <)aI>ie(wed,vaTiegcUedf &c. These are pro-^ 
' pagated liy grafting or biddings on the com- 
mon kind. . . 

The best Bartram specimen is. about 
twenty-five feet high' by fifteen inxjhes in 
cirtwnference,, 

DiosPYROs, LinruBus. — Nat. Ord. Ebenacese. 
Poly^tmia, Bioecia, Linn. Calyx 4-paited. 
Corolla pitcher-shaped, 4Toleft. Stamens,' in. 
thejoaale flower, often sixteen; in the fertile, 
eight Styles 4.cleft. Very often S-seeded. 
.10* 
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]>. viJSGiNiANA, Imnc^* Leaves .ovate, 
acutaiuate, entire, nearly auaooth ; petioteCK 
<Jpwiiy ; buds fimootiii-^P^rsimmon., Native 
of the. Mi^e aiid $outlaiej?i. States, 

.In^good soil 'tlais will frequently grow 
foyty or fifty feet hi^ and,. in its habits of 
growth, is, one .of tbe^ most piotioreaCfU^ 
H4iddle-si5;ed' tr^es w^ haye. Wheu by itsetf 
U grows coniqali^i^ith its l^anches vSry ♦^jn 
i^oSQ. ; It is Interesting' ait all seasons. Jb, 
the spring, by itsdeep^shining green foliage; 
in th$ suinaner, by the light green fruit; in 
dtti ftiU, by the rioh- orango of its «ered 
leaves, with the deep brown of its fruit ; and 
then in the winter, by its rnstioally-twisted,. 
"ram's-hom" lifce bran^hes^ Jt thriVeabee* 
in a deep rich loam. - 

It ifi p^ofwgated by ita seeds, sown as. soon 
as ripe. They will aippear in the spring. It 
is one of those trees which dojiot tr^JitfiphMit 
rea(fily, if not carefully cultivated when 
youngi 

• There is a specimen at Bartram sixty fe^t 
high and three feet in cireunaference j and 
another fine speoin^en (^. a variety planted 
by IVilliam Bartrajii, which is of a fine fla- 
vor long before the ftQ* arrive. 
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ce». Tetrandria, Monogynia, iimw. Calyx tu- 
btilarly beU-shapedyWittfour filigbtly sprefi.d- 
ihg% iohes. : StameiiB shorter tWi the corolla . 
adhering to< its base. Fruit consisting of air 
acheniutp, and of the tubular part of the 
calyx rendered fleshy. The flowers are oc- 
carionally male ooady, . ^" ' ^ 

IL HOBftssrsis/jBiigiers^m^ .Leaves lanceot 
lat^ aaid, with tSae shoots of the current year, 
hoai^. Floii^ei^ auxiliary. Fruit, of ^ red* 
dish brow^i. — Oleaster.; Native of the SQutb 
of Ei^ropa 

Thespeoimen ji Bnjrtrani k about twenty-, 
five feet high aifci twelve inches in (Afcum-* 
ferencev It is a siaall wiUow-like tree, with 
a soft mellow-looiiag foliage, ke^ng green, 
in our specimeai, tifi near Christmas. 

It is easily, propagated from its berrie^ 
sown as soon as ri|)e:; or by layers. It dbed 
beat in a loooe loamy 86i3^ and prefers a q£>o\ 

aituatioh. . ' s 

, ^ " ' ^ . '• , ■ 

BooNYMUS^ Vmm^t.*-^ai. Ord* Celas- 
ttacJeaSk PeHtaBdria,MbEOgynia,ii&fi; Fruit 
capsular, 8^-atigled ;r , 8-6-valVed ; yalve» 
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opening by tke middle. Seeds oojeited by a.' 
colored ^rUlus. ' • ^ \ ^ ' 

1. E. ATROPUBPtTBKiTS, J<y6(jum. Leaves 
elUptie oyate, fwuininate, petiolate. Capsules 
smooth. — park purple spindle-tree. Native 
of the^Middle States. 

Under very favorable cipcumstances, and 
witt ♦good trimming -when young, it will 
make a smiall tree of fifteen feet high ; other- 
wise it wiU scarcely come imder the head of 
Arboriculture. Its red capsules render it 
very conspicuous in the ML v ^ 

^ It thrives best in a deep rich lofipa, in a 
somewhat shaded situation. It is readily 
propagated by either seeds or laye^. Seeds 
should be sown as soon as ripe, or they" will 
not germinate.for a season. They wiH come 
up freely if sown in any moist, shady^plaoe. 

The best specimen at Bartram^ on stony 
i^oil, is about ten feet high* 

2. E.BUBorcEiTS, Zi^TucEti^. Leaves smooth;- 
bluntly serrate, elliptical; flowers, mostly 
4-stamened; peduncles conipressed, many- 
flowered. Stigmas awtshaped. Angles of 
the capsules blunt. — ^European spindle-tree. 
Those who Have seen this tree in English 
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gardena, about ten Ox fifteen feet )ng\x^ would 
be unprepared ta s©^ a 8pe<2)ii]a[enf douWe thii 
size in the garden of friend , Lfiw^gj^reth^ 
Eangsesaing, whidhi y^a.probaHy planted 
there by Young, **the King's Botanist,'' and 
rival of Jahn.Bftrtrain,.wh6 formerly owned 
the place. Its gray bark, and, in the. Ml, ifcs 
pale pink capsules, clothe it with interest . ' 

It jnay b^ propagated as No. 1. ' " 

S. E* LAOjiFOLiDS^^Jfcaiim.- Leaves serrate, 
lanceolate,' with abort petiolesi. Flowers 
mostly- S^stam^Md^ on Io;i^ cylindzioal pedi> 
eels,, many together. Petals wUte, changing 
to purple. Aiiglef of the capsules sharp.-^ 
Broad-leaved spindle^treew' . 

This ifl^ a fiaer q>^e8 than eiliher of the 
otheT tfwo^ growihg^iauoh larger and stronger^ 
and having finer fciia^ and larger fruit.. It 
is flparoe in these parts, but is ci:|ltiyated in 
the garden of John Evans, 

It is a native of th^ south ©f Europe. 

Faqus, lAmwbua.-^S'ai. OrcL Oorylaceaa. 
MonQecia,Eol3raadria,jE^7K Staminate flowers 
numerous; in globose, pedunculate, pendu- 
lous catkins. Female flowers in twos, in an 
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OToidali nwiricated involucre, Pistil with 
the base covered by the calyx. Styles threfe, 
awl-shaped. JTut triangular. 
- 1. F. FKKRUGiNBA, AUm^ .Lcaves oblopg 
ovate, acumimate, inore oi' less dentate, cili- 
ate; the flexible armature, or bracts, of the 
involucre spreading, or Recurved.' — American 
beech. - > 

Who does -not know the beech? From 
the child w1k> outs its name on the smooth 
gray bark, to the aged one who stops, lean- 
ing on his staJO^ to take an oft-repeated look 
at some nobje specimeA in a landscape. .It 
looks well in- any situation: whfere quietness 
and graceful elegance are sought to be ex- 
pressed. In wild or rtigged scenery, I con- 
sider it out of place. By itself^ in a quiet, 
sheltered nook, in a deep rich- loam, it will 
form an object not easily surpassed for bpau- 
ty. Its deep green glossy foliage; its sleur 
der feathery branches; the silvery gray erf 
its trunk, with its robust, ample proportions, 
cannot fail to excite adifliration. lo wild, 
rtiggecL scenery, its foHage seems -too dense 
for its Ught branches^ and the head, is too 
regular, and* seeiliing too overgrown to b^ in 
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keeping. It iirill often grow to a very large 
jsize in iocky soil, if not too dry. Its roots 
extend a tong way,* and so neto the suijfece 
that nothing bnt a kind of1)ix)oni-rape, which 
natitre . seems wisdy to Mve provided &>i 
the purpose, wfll grow amongst them, ^e 
best Bartram iq)eciinen is about seventy 4wo 
feet high and four feet four inches in circum* 
ference. ^ 

Seeds sown early in spring very soon 
germinate. They should be early, trans-' 
planted to nursery-rows, and have plenty of 
room allowed thein.. For permaaient aituar 
tions, a twc>-year old plant is better than an 
older, one. ^,. 

,2* F^ STLVAtiCA, Imnmvs. Leaves ovate, 
glabrous, slightly toothed, and ciliated.— tEu- 
ropean beech. 

This very much reetembles our species in 
habit, but has a glossier-looking foliage, and 
morfe Qompac^ habit of growth. It is very 
3earce in our district, existing chiefly as 
stocks, on which imported varieties have 
been gT^^fted, and £Eiiled. It is very late in 
budding out in the spring. 

The variety cuprta is more common. The 
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most handsome in form is probably that at 
Bartram, which is dolhtd with branches to 
the groiHidy and is fifly feet high and thirty-, 
i&^ inches* in circamfbrence. A' specimen 
with a magiiifieeixti, bead exists in the, fln^ 
Arboretum of Mr. Pierce, which is five fee;fc in 
cirCHznfereiice. It is propagated by "grafting 
the two-year old wood On the original specSea. 

The var. sanguinea has larger and 4arker- 
ooloared fdiage. I have seen so very large 
specimens here* 

Yar. penduh is a *iie we^ng variety, 
propagated ^Iso by graftings 

The var, hdmiata ia cultivated in tte 
"Woodlands" west of the Schuylkill. Its 
^nety cut foliage gives it A v^ry distinct 
appeiEtrimoe; 

Small specimens of the var. cristata al^ 
also in cultivation; the leaves appearing £ke 
a curled willow. ' , 

Polygamia, Bioecm, Lhm. Sometimes Bian- 
dria Moiiogjmfa. Csljx mosfly none, or 4- 
parted. Corolla none, or 4:-petailed. Stamens 
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mostly 2. 'Pistil ^ae. Capsule a .flari^ lan^- 
olate,, winged BaalawL * 

\'l. F. AMBBiOAltA^' jAhnmm. Leaflets ob* 
•long Ovate, sonte^hsat pfob^eent anji glapcouis 
beneath ; p^iokte naod yo^img branehee smooth; 
Also JT, imimihoBtai XaroJert.-^— White aak 
What the .Queroms- alba is to its fiooilyf 
this is to the ashes— th^ chief. It is one of 
our prettiest trees.' The head ^i^ flat when 
the tifee is fuH growth and. irhen . seen at a 
little distanecV'^eiBS regularly Inai^ed with 
hori^ntal limis of ligliEt^okid shade. Its hue 
is so light as to have a t^uti&d etfiEect inh^n 
comWned \^th trees of a <ijtfrk^' shade. One 
of the prettiest, oombinfttious of» trees I tkijak 
I ever saw had a white wh; with an*. Euro.* 
pean linden oxl eoGb ^e; not near enough 
to teioch ^ach other. The lindeiis were pei> 
feet c<HieS) and perhapib otie-third taller than 
the adh; and &nned it fine boi^trast, bdlh in 
' Ifshit and colbr^ to . the. a^ Thi^ was « 
splendid speciineta ai Bartranij whioh- blew 
dpijmin a gale in 1850, measxtrm^ oir^ one 
hundred feet hig^. The roots ctf all the adies 
ruh very near to *he( siurfeee* They require 
a rich loam and pLnai^ of room to arrive at 
11 
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perfection. Seeds should be ^wii as soon as 
ripe, pn a bed of sa^dy loam, in a rather 
moist situation. . They will come up in the 
spring. They should be transplanted into 
ntirsery rooms, at least two feet apart, at the 
exui of tiiQ first season's growth. All tibe ashes 
are amongst the lat^t to pu«h forth in the 
spring. ; • . . 

2. F. E^PTKR4, y^illdefMM^ which is in* 
duded in many of .our collections and cata* 
logues, is, ^ &r as I have been enable -io 
determine^ either the same ^thing as F, Amerir 
cam^ h, or is not really with us. 

8. E; BX<3BLS10R, WilUmm. Leaflets 
lanceolate, serrate, sessile. Flowers . without 
petals.— Englislji ash. ^ 

This species,'though resembling the black 
ash in itsdescriptive character,is readily dis^* 
guished at sigl^t. Its leaflets, are smaller, and 
but 4-6 in a leaf. Tlie hue of the foliage is 
so ligW as to^ make a jpaarked distindbion. ^ ^>A 
very fine specimen existed at'»Bartram till 
1851, when,, being veiy nearly decayed, it 
wias taken down.^ Therfe ate still several 
small ones, spme exceeding thirty feet high. 

. E^m: soil and Cultivation see No., !• ' 
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, YBX.durea liaaan mtei*esting appearance, 
from the color of its bayk. There is a fair- 
,sized specimen* on the^ grounds- of Mr. E. 
Buist, Bosedale^ KingSessing. 

Y^. Jieterophylla, often bearing , entire 
leaves, gfows in the garden of J^hn Evans. 
' Var. jpendula, this weeping a^ is indis- 
pensable in many situations. There is a very 
interesting 8pe(^en at Bartram, formdng the 
"Washington atrbor^' uiider whidi the Father , 
of his country, Benjamin Friftnklin, Wilson^ 
ai&dotiber/emkieiit men, haye often sat; atid 
wherein, surrounded by sceoes, he loved, 
William Bartram brea&ed hi^ last Here 
aat , Washingtolii when he repli^ to the 
French ambassadoir's playftd inquiry, what 
iind of a rmr that (bombshell) was: "It in a 
nut too hard for John Btdl to crack." There 
is another taller specimen on thesame grounds.^ 

It is propagated by budding on any of the 
strongrgrowing species. . 

4t.¥. JmLAm>isohiJLyWillcleri:(yw. Leaflets 
7-tbothed,peti<!dat6, oval acuminate. Branches 
and petioles smootit. — ^Walnut-leaved ask 
Native of the Middle and Southern, States. 
- A middle'^&ized tree, attoiinng sometimes 



sixty feet kigli. B 'tbriTea best in a oool 
deep loaili, centiguoug to moisture; ' 

5..F. PUBBSOBNB, TFafe^. Lefdetfiron short 
petioles, elliptic. lanceolate, slightly sharp. and 
serrate ; petioles and young hrahchelB downy. 
^•Downy afth. Bed ash. Native of the 
Northern and Middk States. 

The most irregnlar^headed of all the ashed^ 
The- h^anchejEf, are fi:ieqnently twisted and 
1x>rtuo6e, vea^y diflbrent tot the stifiQie^s ed 
general in &% tribe; ihotigh i^ attaining 
sueh large pgrqpoi^ibtit as sozpe other kinds, 
it is more cmiamental. B thriyeis belst in*8 
iiK>i8t situation. A &db. spdciznen at Bartraoa 
is fifty &et high by five f^et two inohes in 
ci7cumfearen<3i&. • 

6. F. QUADBlKaULATA, MkhotiOk Youlig 
branches quadrangnlar, nearly sessile^ oval 
lanceolate, sharply sertate, clowny beneath/^— 
Blue ask Sativfe of the Weaftem States. 

I have seen but one «nnall tree, in .the arbore- 
tum of Mr. Pierce. It haa the appearance of 
being retry omamentaL Ji is said to grow 
sLtty or severity feet high^ and to require 
less moisture thacn most of our other species 

7. F.SAMBUOiFOLiA, WiUdmow. Leaflets 
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ovate lanceolate, sessile; the midrib hairy 
beneath^ Calyx 1«ranting.7«-Black ash. Na- 
tive of the Northern and Midiile States. 

As an ornamental ttee, this possesses few 
points of interest. It has a coarse formal 
habit, pushes forth its leaves late in spring, 
and sheds them early in fall, and when les^^sSy 
has no point of beauty beyond a dingy, Smoky, 
disagreeable blackness, which may occasion- 
fdly please V by its evident harmony with 
wintriness and duhxess. It prrfers a moist 
situation. 

Glbditschia, LinrwBus.-^N'at. Ovd. Faba- 
oesB^ Polygamia, Dioeeia, Zinw. Hermaphro- 
dite- flowers with a 4-cleft calyx. Corolla 4- 
petalled. Stamens 6. Pistil i.^r-Male calyx 
8-leaved. CJprolla 3-petalled» — Female caiyx 
5-leaved, corolla 5-pelalled. ' 

1. G. tkiacanthOs, ImnfBUs. ' licaflets 
ovat^ oblong. Frequently, very spiny. 
Spines aiillary.*^H)9ney locust. 

The most usual height is flfty feet Opinions 

are divided in regard. to the. value of this tree 

in thp landscape. When in frtdt,'^ with its 

large bean4ike pods, it has a pleasing ^pect. 

. 11» ' 
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Its fdrmidisible-lookmg' sphiQd akd e^temelj 
tl4a foliag^^ d^jbraet Ixoiiu ito otherwise agree* 
able appearance. - 

In spite of its naaiiy defeots^-its place- in 
son^ situations^ oannot: be bettor suj^died* 
There is a fine speeimffli at Barliram^ bijt the 
winds h&ve made sad hafvoc with it. It is 
ninety feet hi^ aad^ eight feet ih circxnnto/; 
enoe. It thriyesl^ iii a de^' rich loam, and 
}$ TC^dily propagated from seed sown early 
in the spring. 

GoBDONiA, Mlts. — Nat. Ord^ Temstro- 
mi^wjeas. \ jtfonadelphia^ Polyandaria, Idnn. 
Oalyxof 5-aepals^ penniftrienl..Petals 5) slightly 
united attha base- . Style i^hoct^ crowned by 
*5^oomer.ed peitate stigma; Caipsales 5-ceIled^ 
< 5-Valred. • '< . i • . ' 

1. 0. LASiAOTHXrs, J^ttWMBe«. Leaves tery 
smooth, stif^ and shining^ sUghtly serrate. 
EJowers on long peduncles. C^)snle soine- 
.whs^t conical, itoperii^ at the top,r-^Loblolly 
bay; Native of the Southern States; 

I am not saire I am. right in including thi» 
tree as being in aui neighborhood. The 
Bartpanx specimens have died out loopy 
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the foUowing .desoriptidn ^m Micliatix : 
"The lea^ies^aie erergreein, from ihxee tb'^ix 
indhes long, alternate, oral^ aeuminate, slightly 
txx>thdd, «nd {Bmoothand fihlning on ^he upper 
surlacev The Sxyweis are saore than an inch 
iffbitd, Arhite and' STiveet-acented. They begin 
to apj)eai>ahoti*the middle of July, atnd bloom 
in succession d\jring two of three months. 
This tree possesses the agreeable singularity 
of blooming "virheri only three or four feet 
high, ^rom twenty-'ftve to thirty fe^t of its 
trunk is perfectly straight. The Bmall diverg-^ 
eacy of.its hrariches hear the trunks give ii 
a regular fiyramidal form; but as they ascend 
they spread more loosely, l&e <rf;her trees of 
the forest." "The seed germina^^suc^esftilly 
in -wi^ places amoiig .sphagnum nfossL" 

2f. GORDpOTA i»UBKSCKN3, : Wi'^JdblOM^. 

Leaves lanceolate, slightly liownjr jmd serratfe. 
Jlowqrs sessile, "capsule round* Fmnkiima 
of Mkrshi8il-:--FratfkIin-treQ: Banks, of the 
Altahama, Georgia. 

ta the Bartram ga^dto ^im tree gn>Wfr te 
about; thirty feet high, and has a diam^r of 
from nine tcf twelve i^daes. The finest specie, 
mm^ lately .bleV off in -a gale* ^ It ha«'a very 
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erect habit of growth, and is verymiich in- 
clined ^to thirow ont small branchlets to its 
1b^6. The flowers, wliioh. are white, like 
a single cameUia, and sweet-scented, appear 
at the ^ods of the young braaiches, 'continuing 
from July till frost. It seems to thrive best 
in a light rich loam, contiguous to mdisture; 
and n^y be propagated by either seeds or 
layers. 

QYK^ociJLj)xmy Lamarck— IfatOrd. Faba- 
ce». Dioscia, Decandria, Liiin. Corolla of 
5 equal petals. Eriiijb a broad flattened 
legume. Seeds, roundish. * 

G. CANADBlQ^siSy Lfimarck. Leayes doubly 
pinnate.— Kentucky^ coffee. . 

A tree of noble proportions j with h red- 
dish-^fay, straight trunk, and heavy luapiri- 
ant-lookiiig foliage* Denuded of its leaves 
by the frost, its branches still interest by their 
crooked, picturesque appea^nce, an .inti^rest 
sometimes heightened by the large seed-pods, 
which stay on tilj. spring. 

It thrives well in .a loose loam, which, if 
d^p, will grow it to a great size. The best 
specimen dt Bartram is ninety 4hree feet high 
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aiid six feet in drctmiference. TPtere is also 
a very flue specimen in Marsball'a garden, 
which is probably as high, and' sev^n feet in 
circumference. 

It is raised from seeds ot by cuttings of 
the roots; fUbsr&yrm&p are sown early in the 
spring. The latter method is most generally 
adopted; The rckrts are c»t into lengths oS 
two or three inches, planted in boxes with the 
laifgest en^ evea with the surftice, about the 
end of tho winter se^^, and Ae boxes placed 
in a alight hottom heatr When ihe cuttings 
tre.rooted, they am- put out in nursery tows, 
and ^fter their fir^ seasoh^s growth^ are out 
down to a few inches of the ground, when 
they Spring up afresh with a vinous starts • 

HALE5IA, SUis.^Nat . Chd. * Styracaoeee. 
I>od6can^ria, or' Monadelphiia, Monogynia, 
Linn, Oalys 4-tx><:rtjhed, superior, corolla 4* 
<4rfk, twisted to the left; * Nut winged; 2- 
seeded. • 

1. H. Dit^TERAj Lmnteus.' Leives ovate, 
petioles smooth and even., .Fruit with\two 
large and two small Vings. — Two-winged 
Halesia. , N^tire- of Georgia. / 
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Is not easily distinguished from H. tetrap- 
4era wl^en young. A dose attention to the 
leaves will enable ene to distinguish them. 
When in flower or fruit the distinction is 
strikiiig. It does not grow so large as the 
^ other kind, but the flowers are handsomer. 

It may be raised firoin seeds, or by grafting 
on the tetraptera. Seeds should be sown, as 
soon as they are ripe, in a light loa«i. They 
must never be allowed to get dry,- or' Aey 
wiU iiot appear till the foUowing. year. It ■ 
thriven beerti in a cool deep loam. 4. spfeca- 
men at Bartram in dry gravel is about fifteen 
feet high and ni^e inches in ciroamference. 
/ 2. H.TJErBAPTERA,.im«c5t^, Leaves ovate, 
petiples glandular; Nut 4-winged.— Snowr 
drop tree. Native of the Southern States. 
Flowers in April. . - . 

The tree- is roulid-headed, somewhat pen- 
dulous ^md irrogular, very light and twig^j 
when covered with ita white flowers it is very 
ornamental. The best Bartram specimen is 
fifty feet high and three feet six inches in 
circumference. It will do pretty yrell in any 
dry soil, but best in a deep rich loam* It is 
easily propagated by seeds, as No. J. 
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Hakamel;^, Linrums. — Nat.'^d. Hama- 
i](ielida(5ede. Tetrandiia, Bigyiaia, Lmn, Often 
monoecious, dioecioui^ or polygamous. Calyx 
8-44eaYed. 'Petals 4. Stamens- 8, 4 sterile. 
Ovary ending in 2-^ styles at the apex. Cap- 
sules leathery, 2-celled, throwing the seeds td 
a distance on t>ur8ting. 

1. H.- viRGlNiCA, Idrmcevs, . Leaves round- 
ish ovate, sharply tooUied, alternate. — Witch 
hazel. Native <rf the Middle States. 

Naturally but ' a shrub, bM a handsome 
saaajil tied in ^cultivation. It sendd out its 
yellowish * small flowers immediately after 
the fen -of the leaf; Ae £niit of thp previous 
season ripening at the same time. The foliage 
much resemljies that of the hazel. It se^ms 
to liirtve well in tny Mtuattioa, whether dry 
or moifetj^tojsj^y or <dayey; in eiposed situ- 
ations or the deepest shade. The best sj^ed- 
men of Baabtram is about fift;een feet high and 
ten inches in ciroutnference. It may be raised 
from seeds or latyers. The former generally 
lie in the ground two years brfore they ^pw. 

Mimsova, Xdmo&ua. — Nat. (ML Malvaceae. 
MoniiEkddphia, Polyandria, Linn. Ihvoluoi^ 
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of many hractfi, ii^er 6u^ negrlj, entire, 
Styl0suiiit^ Stigmas. 6rl04ieade4. Odpsule 
5-lO-celled, .' • ^ 

, H. SYBiicus, Liwrnu^^ lieaiyeai ovute, 
wedge^haped, deepfy cut.'-^AltJsa^a fn^sc. 
Hative of Syria; 

A well-known smaJU .Iree^ altjiastgh i^. i^ 
mdst eommoiily aee^. as a ahri^l^. Jta flowers 
constitute its ^ef valile* These, ore of « v^ 
shade c^ color, eren tc^ thfr y^Bow^ tbo^igh 
that irariety is now sc^:^, It do^s b^t it a 
deep rich loana, and will 4^. veiB in.aay mtlk 
but a i«ret one. It is 1;^t ptoq^igat^ from 
seeds .sown in spring, which will. sooBk (»mo 
up tod itiake gpod. plaxst^ They will also 
do. pretty w^ by cuttings pui in earity iu 
fitting in light s6ii,f in; a wanh yet aomeivh^t 
shaded wtuation. , By layears tibey do very 
welli^ ' / , . ; . 

Fine japedomens, frpua. fifteen to" twea^ 
Isethigh, aracommcminri^ Ybinity. • 

Hn>POPHJB> Imvmus.'^Moit^ XkcL ^BLe^igna* 
oeae. Dia9cia^Tetrandria,J&mn. Bairenfldwers 
iQ.catkmft 4^th0ri^jUnQar, without .fila9ietits. 
Fi^rtile flowei:^ solitAiy. Ca^x Ittbulai; 
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cloven at tiie summitr Stigma awlrsliap^. 
Nut one-aeedqd, suiroiinded by a berry-like 
calyx. • , \ 

H. RHAMNOIDES, Lirm. JJeaAT^s Knear* lan- 
ceolate, silvery; Berry orange. — Sea bu<3k- 
thorn. Native of Eurbpe. Flowers in May. 

A bumelia*liket small tree, well worthy of 
cultivation either for.^ts beautiful foliage or 
its berries. It will thrive in the most barren 
soils.. It is readily pi*opagated from layers 
or from ^suckerg, which in some soils are sd 
^ numerous^ as'to, be troublesome There i» a. 
specimen about three feet high growing in 
the garden of John Evans. 

V Ilex^ Lirm^-^Kat ^d. Aqtiifoliaoeie. Te* 
trandria, Tetragynia, Lirm., Flowers (from 
abortion) diceciously polygamous. Calyx 4- 
5-toothed, remaining attached to: the fruit. 
Petds of the corolla equal in number to the 
sepals of the .calyx; ^ slightly adhering at the 
base. Berry 4-5-seeded. 

li 1. AQUIFQLIUM, JLimb, Leave* ovatc^ 
acvite, spiiiy, shining, wavy. Flowers a:iil- 
lary, subumbelled/— EngHih hoUy.'. 
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. In Britain^ this -rises forty feet high, or 
more.^ ;It is one of the handsomest ever- 
greens. It is considered scarcely hardy iii 
PhOadelphia; ^ In the vfery severe wiatel^ of 
1861-2, a specimen at Sprifigbrook, grafted 
' on the L opaoa, came ont uninjured, while 
$UK)ther close by. on its owii roots suffered 
very niuch: It pref^s a cool deep loam, 
and a situation sliaded from our hot suns. 
It is rather difficult, to trani^knt^ unless it 
has been frequently removed already. I 
prefer the month of May for the opetatdon, 
taking adyantage of some rainy " ^ell" for 
that purpose. They '.will often do' well re- 
moved in August or September. 

It may be propagated by seeds. These 
are generally put into a heap of sand to fer- 
ment together for twelve months. If sown 
as soon as gathered, they lie two years in 
the ground before germination* They otight 
to' be transplanted at the end of the first 
season's gro-w^th, and great care afterward^ 
taken to prevent their ge^sting dry. If they 
once lose th^ir leaves, -diey are not eaeiiy 
recovered. It may also be grafted on No. 2 
in March or April, or budded in August or 
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Septen^ber;' Buds take best on t^o yeao: old 
wood. ' 

. There are sevei^al beautiful varieties intro- 
duced, a? well as many*otlier$ that deserve 
to be. Amongst the fonner are the /erocc, 
having its leaves ^ nest of spiny bristles; 
the golden-leaved, tod siher-edged. i^ 'The old 
cat^ogues of foreign nurserymen reckon 
over forty varieties. 

2. I. OPACA, Alton. Leaves ovate, acnte, 
^at, smooth, spiny. Kowers at the base of 
last season's shoota— American holly. Na- 
tive of the Middle and Sonlhem States. 

Xt is rather iii<^ in its choice of soUs, 
reftifiing unconditionally to *'do good" in 
cqld, wet, or clayey ones. In a deep rich 
loatti it can scarcely be excelled by any ever- 
green I know; and it will grow in dry or 
barren places. It is, seldom of so dark a hue 
as No. 1; bti^; that;,contrasts as well with its 
light-red berries. The best Bartram speci- 
men is thirty-rtwo feet high, by forty inches 
in circumfdlrenee at the batse. 

Propagation. See No. i. 

3. I. yoMTFOBiA, Aiton. Leaves alternate, 
distant, oblong, somewhat ^bhxnt,.sen^M;e, not 
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^piny.— Emetic holly; Sputb Sear tea. iRa- 
tive of the Southern States. ■ 

A very beautiful smaU- 'evergreen tree, 
rising from fifteen to eighteen feet high, of a 
pyi^iinidal form, with very dark ^een foli- 
age, and clothed with beautiful a red berries 
throughout the winter. It is -Scarcely con- 
sidered hardy here, though I believ-e in most 
cases it is so. ^ • . 

JuaiiANB, I/iTml-^Nkt Ord^ Juglandacea&. 
Moncecia, iPolyandria, imn.. Catkins of the 
stamihate -flowers simj^le, cylindrical, loosely 
iH[ibricatedy with a 5-6i4)arted scale for a 
calyx. Styles two, very short, with latge 
stigmafiL Fruit with the husk undivided. 

1. J,oiNEliEA,iiznn. 'Leaflets mostly eleven, 
oblojig lanceolate, oblique or roundish at 
the base, softly pubescent beneath; petioles 
downy. Fruit ovoid, oblong, leathery, downy, 
sticky, or viscid,^ and the sheH of the nut 
deeply striated.— trButtemut; white Walnut. 
Native of most of the Northern, Middle, and 
Western States. ' 

TheaiJanthus hais been admired for its ,^ 
>^* orientgl" appearance in the landacape. As 
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it is fast growing in dkgrac^ tHs -tril^e is tlie 
best, substitute. This Mnd seldom exceeds 
fiftj feet i^hj is geiJerally round-headed, 
with an indinatioh to becbme flat- The 
finest specimen at B«aiaram is fifty-five feet 
high and fifty-fotir inch^ in ciWNimferelice. 

It thrives best iia a cool, ^eep, ^md rich 
loam; ^ond is best proipagated by sowing the 
nuts about four., mohes apairt, in rows, e^y 
in spring, coveryig them* about two inches 
deep. They jUre in general difficult ta trans- 
plant, and the sooner they are. removed to 
their final pofiHiions the better. Tli(ey also 
take easily by grafting on each* other. - . ^ 

2. J. KiGBA^ Idrmceus. Leaflets about fif^ 
teen, ovate lanceolate, nearly heart-shaped 
at the base- Fruit globose, dptted,^ spongy.' 
Nut nearly rouad, wrinkled^ — Black walnut, 

This is a lai^r tree every lO^ay than the 
precedLi4g, and the handsomest <rf the group. 
It is somewhat round-headed, but fi?fequehtly 
quite cylindrical, * or even ^ conical. They, 
should always grow by themipelves, on ac- 
count of their unneighborhr propensity of 
injuring everything growing atbut them. 
The fiJxest Bartram specimen is eighty feel 
12* 
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Wgh J>y fctur feet t^n^ inches ia cii^cumfer- 
eiice. . , , 

The same soil said culture asl^o. 1 suits 
it also. : . ; 

. 3. J. BBGIA, Lkmceus. Leafiets about nine, 
0Y?il or oblong, smooth. Fndt 6 vatej* smooth. 
Nxtt with a thin shell. — English walnxit. \ 

Not .quite so ornamental as either of the 
other two, but still interesting on account of 
its luxuriatit growth, fine glossy foliage, deep 
purple' branches, ^ and pnooth gray stems. 
When old, it is round-headed, often flat, and, 
to most tastes, less interesting. It loves a 
deep, dry, rich loam, especially if it have ^ 
limestone character. There are many £ne 
specimens about Philadelphia. The Bartram 
specimen is but young, but measures forfy 
feet high^ and thirty-four inches in cirQurh- 
ference. The femide /flowers are frequently 
killed by spring frosts. 

Propagated by sowing :the nuts, ^r by 
graftmg. . ^ ^ 

JuNiPERUSy lArmasus^^Nat. Ord, Pinaceae. 
Dioecia, Mon^delphia, imn. Male flower a 
conical catkin ; the scales. of the catkiA each 
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forming^aiMlyx. . Stamens thiee. Female, 
calyx S^Mrted. Petals three. Styles tl^ree. 
Berry S-seeded, irregular. ' » ' . 

. 1. J. coia3iS,VNiBj,Imnceic8i Leayes in threes-, 
spreading, i mucronate. , Berries^ longish, — 
Common juniper. Native ;of Europe aiid 
America. . . < 

t When usually 'seen in. gardens, it is bnt a 
shrub, tied up into shapes pyrami4ai 9aiA 
conical ; when left to itself, without the inter- 
ference of knife or string, it fimps a very 
picturewque small tree^. There is ^uch a 
specimen at Baptram, measuriug thirty^five 
feesbNtigh, and two and ihalf feetln Qircum* 
fereace. It is growing on a dry loa^mwith 
9, gravelly Bubsoily wl4ch seems to suit it 
adinirably. There. are several varieties, 
amongst which lamincliir^ to include thd 
Swedish juniper, J. auedGa^ MUler. 
• ^ They may be ^easily raised from seed sown 
as soon as ripe; or by .ciitti^gs put in sandy 
soil early in, the fall, and protected from froat 
through the winter. 

2. Jp fixOBLSA of JBieb^rstem. A Siberian 
species, with a fine erect habit of growth and 
glaucous fpliage; ought to be h^rdy in this 
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district; bat^43o£ar aalliav^ hitherto Been, 
has been pregjearv^ in "xjoqI greenhouses in 
the winter. ' 

8. J. vnOKnoANA,- LimwBus, Leaves in 
thre^/ fastened at the base; the yotiBger 
oiies imb!ri0ate) th^ oMer spreading. Berries 
rouhdish.— T-Eed cedar; 

A well*]ai6wn and ns^al ever^teenj often 
grossing thirty or forty feet high. It varies 
so muoh firom seed, that to describe its habito 
of growl^ would be to ' particularize W^ 
individual tree. Sometipies contact, somSev 
times very loose; in one (!^e ^oct snd stijQ^ 
in another gracelully pendent' In 8<nn0 
places, we see them la*ofu31j round-leaded^ 
in others spky and jOonicaL The hondsom^ 
young specimen I ha've fsror seeij is in Mr; 
Beckett's ^(formerly Buonaparte's) grounds, 
at Bordentown; knd with the finest' trunk, on 
die grounds- of Mr. Oope.^ Th& red cedar 
tiirives in a;iy dry looise* soil that is not too 
rich, but seemsi to. do ibest in a ligiit 060I 
loam. . ' . 

It is readily propagated Hke No; 1. 
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EoBSLEE^UT^AiA,. ioaw^^ Ofd: 3a- 

pindaceaer OctaiwiriA, Mo^ogynia, J6m». Qalyx 
5-parted* Petals mc«tly 4,. with a double 
appeniiage on tfee insi(ie. Style acute at the 
^pex. Fruit bladdery, l-<3elled ^bove, 3- 
cejled bek>w/3-valved. I^eavea alternate^ 

-K. paniculatA, Zia7wi«r<. The only kiiown 
species.' Native of OMna. 

A very pretty looking smaE tree, deserv- 
ing a place in et^ry garden for its numerous 
large panicles of jrellow, flowers, with which 
the treet is covered in July and Ai^guet. . A 
cool deep loam, in a situation partially shaded, 
is well suited to it. In England, it is propa- 
gated &oni layers and root cuttings. In, tijis 
oountry it perfects i^s s^. The specimen 
at Ba^rtram isbelqw the average, being ajpout 
fifteen feet. - ^ , 

Lagerstejemia, Jvmruet^. — NatOrd, Lj- 
thra^ee. Polyandria,Mon6gynia, imr^^ Calyx 
6-cleft, bell-shaped. Petals 6, curled. Stamens 
with the six outer onea stouter than the. rest, 
and longer than the petals. 

L. RE0INA, Booiibwrgh.' Leaves opposite 
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Lagergtrasmi^— r-E^nge myrtle. Nati^ of 
the mountains of tbe East Indies. 

A very beaufeifnl srilall : tree, generally 
treated as a greenhouse plai5t.> A fine speci- 
men on the gtonnjisof the late Nathan JoneSj 
Blockley, Hear Philadelphia, planted iiiany 
yearEi, ago by on© of the Bartrams^ is now 
oyer thirty feet high, and, -wrheri in flower, its 
a mojBt beautiful sight. This is growing in 
a light poor soil It is sheltered on tile 
north-west by the honse frbtn wintry wiads, 
lind partiaQy shaded from the hot .snn by 
^^es oh' the south. In cold days it is gene- 
rally cut' to the grotind. in winter. < 

It is prot)agaled by cuttings or layers. Tfcie 
former sheold be taken 0ff just before*- th^ 
faH of the leaf/and placed in sandy soil, 
where they can be protected from frc^ dur- 
ing winter, and not suffered to gel; damp. 

Labix, •Tourn^d9ir---Nat. Ord. Pinaee^e. 
MoiKBCia,. Honadel^hia, lArm:^ or Dicecia. 
Leaves annual, dic^sed/ in groups. Cones 
erect. , , . 

1. L. Ei^fcOPOBA, Deccmdoile. L^res linear, 
soft, one inch long. Cones oblong, ovate, 



ei?ect,oi»iiiciilGa^.-— Ihiropetol^^ itoum 
tains of Europe. , . ^ ^ ^ 

In ornamental gacdening, few tedes come 
into aervke ofkaoiSl* than the larch. It ha3 
become so associated with rocky, rugged^ 
barren scenery, that wherever this is promi- 
nent we almost took for the larch ae for a 
aeees^sity. ItafoKage is of snch an agreeable 
Mght-gteen hue, and at the i^£une time so sofl* 
and gracefuljiWhile its branches are fi^qitently 
drooping and aiwAyd slender, that it is fevire 
to please. It'has theadvantage, too^ of thriv- 
ing in the, dryest and most barren soils, where, 
little dse will^ and thereby tnrning a useless 
piece of ground into a source of pleasure 
and profit. Th^re a^e several fine specimens 
both at Bartram and in MarshalFs^ . The^ 
finest of the former is one hundred and eighi 
fi^et high, and five feet four inches in circum- 
ferenee. . . ' ' ' 

The seed should be Boym eajrly in spring 
in boxes of light sandy soil, or in beds oifthe 
sai^ie material; cover about a quairt^r.of an 
inch thick, and keep. Atem carefully mOist 
till the plants appear. If sown thinly, they. 
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will he better not transplanted foi* . a coiiple 
of years. 

. 2- L. AMERieANA, MicJhaux. Leaved about 
three-quarters of an inch long* Conjes small, 
ovate, roundish, with few Bcales. — Amerieto 
larch; hackmatack. - . 

Though (dosely allied botanically with No. 
Ijitis Very different in, general appiej^ance. 
The foliage hap a bluish tinge, the brimches 
fess^droQping, anji more divaricating. 

In a level piece of ground, standing singly, 
I think it mor^ beautiful than the other. It 
thrives best in a deep cool loanj, and^ In a 
rather moist situation^ andmay be propagated 
asNo. 1. . , 

I'he best Bartram specimen is quite young, 
but is about forty feet high and two fe^t nine 
inches in circumference. , " 

Lauru?, IAnruBUs:r--Nat. Ord. Lauracese* 
Enneandria,/Monogynia, Lirm. Calyx want- 
ing. Corolla 6-parted, Stamens arranged 
in a double series, the outer ones with dis- 
tinct simple 'filaments, the thre^innier opes 
ccmnate at the ba^, bearing glands. ' Fruit 
a one-seeded drupe. 
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. li. SASSA^BAS, iMWimu^ Leaves entire or 
8-lobed. Flowers te]?tninal, frequency di<»- 
cious. Buds au<i ppdicels downy.— Sfeissafraa. 
In- my opinion, one of the most interesting 
trees tliati cati be in a landscape, the glau- 
cous green of. its foliage is so uncommon; 
-and it is one of the flrst to aid in forming 
that beautiful picture of autumnal . fotest 
scen^y. which has so enraptured Europes^ 
tiftVellera^ and mves the American landscape 
a position amongst the special beauties of the 
World. The- sassafras generally grows in a 
conipalforni', but the leaves are mostly formed 
. on the branches i^ lines ramiing^orizentally, 
causing a ve?cy pleasing effect in light and 
shade. Tpwardis the fall, the ieaves turn to 
a reddish-brown, turning tip it the edges; 
with a beautiful appearan<2lB. Unfortunately, 
nature seldom gives her beauties unalloyed; 
and, in the case brfore us, the suckers which 
it perseveringly throws up id, spite pf alT 
op^)osition, reijider it .objectionable. It is 
readily |iropagated from suckers, or by seeds 
soWA in June, as soon as* ripe. It thrives 
well in' dry sandy loam; but will grow in toy ^ 
dtuQtiom. The best Bartxam e^^imen i» 
13 ' ^ 



fifty Ibet high and forty-two iiachesiaci^tini- 
ferenee. 

** • - ' ' /* ^ ' ' . • ' , ^ 
. LlQVWXWSAB, Liip/D(B^ Altin- 

giaee^. Mcmoecia, polyandna, Zinnr: Male 
^flower^ with a oomnspn 4-leay^^ calyx, with- 
out a corolla.' -Eemale calyx m a globe, ^ 
leaved, without a corolla. Style9 2. Capsxiles 
laany, in-a^loije, 2rvalved, many seeded; 

L. STYBAeir JiUJl, ZnnnanuL Leaves ptl* 
inate-lohed,'With the sinuseB of the base .of 
the veiuft villose.r-Swe€di gum. Native of the 
Middle States. . , > ' 

This varies very much a«xx>rdiiig to the 
cii'Oumstai;iee pr situation wh^iein it grows, 
lu the phade^ pr .surrounded by other trees^ 
it .has Very few side branches^ and grows up 
with ^ ^clean smooth stem jto a great height 
Jn a wet soil, but in an exposed [situation, it 
grows tallf with a. very bulky truiik, and a 
loos^ cylindrical appearance. In a cool, deep, 
rich loam, it becomes very spreading and 
rpund-headed, and in that state is one of the 
prcittiesf of larees. Its 8tar-li]ce cut l^avesf 
with their bea^if^l gloss^ iiiove, like saaie 
popburs,* wi& the U^t^ breezes ; axtd^ «x- 
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posed to the ftfll ^un, give animatioii to 
Bcen^T-. ' Its brianjelies frequently present a 
curious corky iqipearaaice. In i^rtyrtJole <ar- 
cumstancesl have knowd it grow eighty feet 
bigji, with a circumference of seven feet, ^he 
Bertram gpecimen, cm dry stony soil^ Is nearly 
decayed, and is forty-five feet, high, and four 
ajad a half feet in cLrdfrnfetenoe, It is raised 
.from seeds, sown as goon a»r^e in a tight 
' loam,, in a cool situatidn, slightly protected in 
winter by a few leaves thrown over the bed. 
Most of Jhem will appear in the following 
Bpring. ' , 

noliaceae. Eolyandria, Polygynia, Lmn.. Oar- 
pels not opening to let out the seed, sis in 
Magnolia ; winged, arriBttiged ina^ spike. Ca- 
lyx 8-leaved, dedduoua Corolla fr-petafled, 
bell-shapedr ^ 

L, TULIPIPERA-, Linnceus. Leaves 8-lobed, 
ijie terrain^ lobe appearing as if alnniptly 
cat off. — Tulip4ree. Native (£ the Northern 
and Middle States. Flowers in June. 

One of the k)ftiest of American -deoi^luous 
trees. If rises wiifa a st^n p^rfeotly straight;^ 
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and, when crowded, s6on loses its side- 
brapdEfes. Wiieu the tree l;)ecomes , gld, the 
main branches curve- downwards, affording a 
readily distingtfishiiig mark when it is desti- 
ticb^ of foliage. ^ When nnsurronnde J by any 
other tree, it branches, out cl6se tq the 
ground,- and presents a fine conical appear- 
ance till it gets old, -^hen it becomes rather 
irregular and rough in its appearance. Few 
trees are better fitted to form a single/object 
. in a park or on a lawn ; the very peculiarity 
of its foliage and appearance suggesting tbe 
exclusivenesB in which it would stand-in order 
to show off its eiitire beauty. It is short- 
lived in towns, and flo6n shows a distaste for 
city life; .evidently preferring the times oi 
the Indians to the modem nokarch of civilizar 
lion. It thrives best in strong, clayey, or 
micaceous sdils. They are easily raised from 
seedj sown as soon as ripe, in any.loamysoil 
in a ^hady situation. They. :wtU appear the 
next spring. They shsojild be tomsplanted 
every year till fhey go into their perman^it 
sitiiation^, as, otherwise, it is next to impos* 
sible.^to remove them siiccessfolly. The 
finest qpecimeii I am acquainted with in cut 
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tiVatioa is at Bartrsdn^ which is niMty feet 
high and seven feet eight inches in circum* 
ference. 

Maoluba, Jfuttall-i-NaL Ord. ^orace«e» 
Dioecia,^ Tetrandria, Linn. MfJe flowers, in a 
vety short, nearly sessile panicle of about 
twelve flowets. Feinal^ .flowers in close 
heads OQ. a short p^undle; 

M. AURANTiAOA, Nuttall Leaves ovate 
acominate, of a deep shining green. Male 
plant with smaller.^eaves. Emit as large as 
a) good-siae^ oraiige,, goldeii yellow, verru- 
cose.-^Osange orange. Native of Arkansas. 

As an ornamental tro^ this iA almost too 
coarse to be beautiful ; yet its shining leaves, 
and pretty fruit, Will always insure it a place 
in.collectiozkS. The best Bartram specimen 
(female) is about 'thirty feet high cmd four 
feet in oiroumferenoe. The inale albout flf- 
te^afeet higL It. is best propa^ited from 
' seeds^ obtained from the neighborhood of/ a 
<taminate pWt, and sown in. drills Hke peas 
early in the ^spring; the following year 
plax)e in numry^rows eighteen inches apartc 
18* 
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It prefers a ridi moist ]i3atn, tkougli it will 
grow in any situation. . ^ 

Magnoxia, jUrmceus.^-'NaLOrd. Magnolia^ 
ceae. Polyanclria, Polygynia, imn. Calyx 3- 
leared. Petals 9. Carpels colleoted g^ne- 
callyiii a Crowded spike^ eacli dpening by 
the external surJEEwe; 1-2'Seeded. Seedii 
berry-lik'e, hanging from the. carpels hj 
threads when rip9. 

- 1. M. ACUMINATA, LimcBug. licaves ovate, 
taperij^g to a point. Fruit cylindrijcal, resem*- 
bling,, before^ripe, a small cucumber. — ^Blue 
laagnolia; cucumber-tree.- * , . 

Cultivated, this js the finest of the fenSly. 
In common with all the deciduous magno- 
lias^ this is very artificial in its appfcarance, 
and well adapted on that accouni to many- 
peculiar situations in a garden. ( The fine 
specimena at Bartram are rather tound or 
flattish-headed, having lost their lower 
bjranches; but the specimens in Marshalled 
gardeii ^e pf the most b<eautifi4 and regular 
conical shape. Having no leaves but at the 
_ extremities, .we look up intp this^ecimen 
as to an i^mmense umbrella. This is about 
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ninety yearaold, and is set^feet ten ineiies 
in circfumfei:ence, and perhaps eighty feert 
high. The Bartram one is about the sanj^ 
height, and but seven feet' iri cireumferencer 
It is a native of th^ mountainous region of 
the Middle States, and thrives ^well in any 
dieep loam on. a dry bottam.'^ 

They ' are very easily piropagated by seeds 
sown as soon as ripe. They require early 
tranaplantipg* to their final positions; or, 
otherwise, frequently removed. They take 
readily grafted on «ach other, 

'2; M.AnRiCULATA, iiomcircii^ Leaves ovatej 
narrowed towards the base, and-^welling out 
into lobes or ears. Fruit smaller than if. TTtor 
crqp%iia.-^Iiong-leaved eujcumber-tree. Na* 
tiv^ of the- ^fiddle States. Flowers in- 3rfay. 

This rseenis to excel in cultivation any- 
tiiing in a wild stiate. It is per^iapS more . 
artificial in its character tiian the last, as it 
has largfer leaves and denser foliage, of a 
pala^ hue,, contrasting well, with the depth of 
ItSf own s^iadis. lis branches are stiffer tlmii 
' iny pf the others. . It thrives' ii\ inmilar eitua- 
tiotis to the last, jsnad may be propagated and 
managed in th^ same way. 
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The best Bartrwa , spediiien is seventy 
feet high, iaiid fiye aiid a b^ feet^ in t^ircnm- 
ference^ t 

THe M. PYRn6ixATiL of Bairtrato is not in 
the collection tslo% toad is probably a variety 
of this. . ' : ' 

8. M. ooNSPiciJA, iSdtisiury. Leaves ob* 
ovate, abruptly ternjiiiiating tp- a point. 
Mowers appearing before the leaves* — CJhi* 
aese magnolia ; jolan. Floundering' in April 

It is a native of China, whdre it is isaid to 
. have been in cultivation oter one thousand 
ye^rs; and^ellit deserres to be. FloTmr- 
ing in the greatest proftisit^ and at a season 
when there is nothiiig else in bloom, and 
these S.bvr€fr8, too, combining the fragrance 
o£ the Bly mththe beauty of the rose — ^hat 
etn be more deBira&le ? It thrives best in a 
deep rich loam in a>idieltereid locality. In 
England^ it seldom grows xyrkv ten ot twelve 
feet; here, it will piiobaJbly ri^ it in its nali^ 
localifi^. The Bartram .apecim^ is small; 
htt there ana mahy fin^ ftpe(Sitnei^ ii^ the 
vicinity of the city* It U . r«dily prot)agated 
from seed, whixih it ipatingly prodncesu- Tha 
best plan is by grafting oa '&e ^feW7im»to. 
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4\, M. dORDATA, Miokaux. Lesives heartr 
shaped; flowers yellow; ftnit ovate, nearly 
cylmdricaL-^HeiaTt-leaved tQagnolia. . Native 
of Gecwrgia a^d Carolina. ^ . 

'A very hardy round-keaded species^ much 
^valued for its yellowish flowers, appearing in 
July. In its native plaoes it grows» about 
fifty feet high. T^ere are very fine speci- 
mens in Hamilton^ old garden at the Wood- 
land^, aM also in Mi:.' Pierce's arboretum • 
on© specimen four feet in ciiroumference. . 

5. M. OLAUOA, lAimzus, Leaves ovate 
elliptic, iSrhite of glaucous beneath; almost 
evergreen. — ^Small or swamp magnolia ; white 
bay. Native of* the Middle and, Southern 
States. 

TSiis.tree is nattCrally a^ native of swampy 
places; but I think that, in a good deep loam, 
it will ezcel anything indulging in its swamp- 
lolrin^ habits. It grows Inxuriantly^n such 
situations, and very compact and symmetrx* 
oal ; its de^-red, seeds contrasting hanQsome^ 
ly with the gray green of its foliage.- The 
best Bartram E^ecimen is aboixt. twenty feet 
high. ' /^ 

The Jf. longifolia of Alton is but ek variety 
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of this. M. Th)mp8(m%a ia a hylaorid, beSiweea 
thk and Jf. tripetala. 

&i M. 0RANDiFLO«i^ lAnncBus. ^Leaves 
evergreen, mostly iacKoii^ to oval, stiff and 
leathery, more or less rusty beneath*— Large- 
flowered magnolia. Native ^of the Southern 
States. Flowet^ in June and" J*aly; 

One cf tte most. beaxrtitul products of the ' 
vegetable kingdom when in its oWh soil^ 
often reaching ninety feet high. It ia Olily 
haxdy in Philadelphia when grown in dry 
fjoils and riidlteted places. The one plaiited 
by John Bartratn ie sti^ in ^stence^ but 
every few tmiters i| is killed to the ground. 
It lov^ a loose, deep, and ricb soil^ ra&er 
dry, yet contiguous to moisture. May be 
pr<:^agated as Noi 1, by ^eeds, layers, or 
grafife.' 

. There are mtoy beetntiftil varieties, c€ 
which the handsomest is ipethaps Jf. (?. prce- 
€00^ floweriiig earlier an41ai^er^ There ftte 
some fine spedmens of this at Bartram, but 
protected in winter. Mr. Pi»c^ has one in 
his arboretum which stoids out pretty well 

7. M. MACROP^nrLLA, Michaux, Leaves largey 
obovaVe,. slightly cordate at the basa Petals 
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six ; ovate, . mcuxved. Fruit: ovate. — Lai^e- 
kaved ' naa^oH^ Brative ^f Tennessee* 
JTowers.ia June«id thily. • 

• TJiifl is a r^maiPkable tree, wandering far 
aWay in appearance from the usual fi3rnfs of 
arboreal vegetation: in temperate climatesi 
It is in every way larger and. stronger than 
Mi-trypetalok^ and, . like that kind, well gj^cu- 
lafced to adorn very artificial scenery. It 
thrives* pretty wdl'in the daade of other 
treses. It s6em3 to do hest in a stroxig loan^y 
aoily if not Vet. A fine specimen, at Bartram 
is about thirty feet high and Wdve. inches 
in circulnfeence, which' is growing in a light 
loam on a bed jc^ bride earth. It is easily 
raised from seeds, as" No. l,.but is considered 
very difficult to transplant, unless often re-» 
moved when youtg, and "puddled" before 
being remov^ to any distance. The finest 
^eaoimeh I have seen i$ in the grounds 5f 
Mr. Pierce. 

8. M. souLANGBANA IB Hi. hybrid between 
M.(unMfnimtamdM. purpura It can scarce- 
ly rank as a tree, though of a mudbt stronger, 
habit than purpurecL Few- things make so 
pretty a bush as it does. 
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9. M. TRtPMALAj Lirma^us. Leaves lanceb-. 
late, inclining often to wedge-shaped. Petals 
about twelve;- exterior ones spreading; Fruit 
almost bylindric^w— Umbyella-tree.. Native 
6ftte Middle and Southern States. Flowers 
in> June. ^ • 

Its large leaves and loose jftowing branches 
giveit a peculiar appeara?ice, well m^jriting 
its popular name. Near any artificial deco- 
rations^ in a. garden, it is a very af)propriate 
tree. Its leaves* fiall* with the first frost. It 
thrives well in a cool deep loam, having- an 
abhorrence to soils of a dry, stony nature. 
The cbesfc Bartram specimen is abouft forty 
fe§t high and three feet in circumference. 

It is propa^ted aUd cultivated as the 
oth^. " , 

MoRua, Totmiefort. — Nat. Orci. Moraceas. 
Monoecia, Tetrandria, Jjinn. Calyx: 4-parted. 
Ilpwers (in the male) in loose spikes without 
a corolla. Female flowers in dense spikes. 
Stigmas two.. Calyx becoming a berry, each 
bearing one «eed. - ' ^ ^ ' ' 

1. M. ALBA, LirmcBUs. Jjeavee obliquely 
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cordate, ^lupmg,---W]bite xpulbeiry. If s^tivei 
ofChin^ , ' 

The celebr£^;ed morus-multicaulis is a^-va- 
riety of. tlm It usuaUy^has i^ spreading 
irregular head; the^ leaved mostly shining^ 
' with dark gray bark.. It loves a rich soiL 
It paay be ea^Uy raised by seedsj payers, eyes, 
or cutting^. A, sjpeciipen at Bartram mea^ 
"^ST^res thir1gr-(^e feet hi§h and thirty-three 
ipjshes in circumference. There * are^ ^dso 
^varieties with black finitt^ . 

% 'M^^ixj'SBJLyjyesfor^in^. Leaves cordate, 
haiiy beneath, scabrous above.. Catkins cy- 
lindrical. Fruit dee^ purple.-^Eed mulberry* 
Native of the Middle and Souther^ States. ^ 

This is lihe loftiest of the mulberries, fre- 
quently reaching sixty feet. It is very regu- 
larly round-headed, aAid the leaves v^ery large^ 
giving it a bold and strong appearance. The 
foliage has a depp green hue, but yet lighter 
than in the M- nigra. The rich-colored fruit, 
with which, it abounds in June ai^d July, 
adds to its interest. . It thriyes best in a deep 
rich loam^ in a partially shaded situation. It 
is raised either &om se^ Or layers. A spe- 
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ciirien at BErtram nieasnres fifty feet high 
and forty-nine inohes in circumference. 

8. M. NiOfRJl, Linnoeu8. Leaves cordate, 
rugged, Bmaller than the preceding.-^Blac^ 
or English mulberry. Native of the south 
of Europe. • 

. This much resembles the other, and is 
adapted to the san^ cifcumstai^ces. The 
finiit is smaller, and nearly roijnd. 

. Negundo, MbencK.—^Nat OrcL Aceraceae^ 
Diceciia, Pentandria, Lmnxus. Calyx small ; 
4-5-toothed, Petafc wanting. Anthers 4-5, 
linear, sessile. E^male flowers in racemes; 
the male ones in bundles. 

N.. AcisROiDES, Mbench. Leaves of 8-6 leaf- 
lets. 'Leaflets rhombic ovate, eoarsely cut 
and toothed. — ^Box elder; ash-leaved maple. 
Native of the Middle and Southern States. 

Not so common in gardens as' it ought to 
be. . In favorjifble situations it is a stately 
t^e, growing fifty or sixty feet. When 
crowded by other trees, the trunk seldom 
grows istraighty and, mdeed, never looks so 
well in auy respec^ as when grown by itself. 
It very much resembles the ash. It has a 
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darker hue than most ,of thalf. family. . .The 
trunk is very apt to .throw out knots va^d 
small spr^y, which^ i^ some situations, .add 
to its int0pest. It will thrive well4u any 
Bofl, except the driest, in which ^ is usually 
short-lived. It can be propagated by seeds, 
layers, and, with Care, by cuttings. It is 
generally rai^d frpjn seeds, like the tnaples. 
The best Bartram specimen measures ^ty 
feet high and. five feet two inches in circum- 
ference. 

^YOSA^ JJnnceus.-^NijU. Ord, Alangiaeeae. 
Poly^amiaj Dioeeia, Linn. jCaly:^ of stami- 
nate flowers ^-parted, without a corolla. St^- 
lQe;5is '6-10. . ^Pistillate flowers 6-st^mened, 
Firifit Of 1-seeded drupe. ^ Nut oval, striated,' 

1. N. M^LiiFjiOEA, Wcmgenhdm. Leaves 
oval and obovat^, often acuijiinate. Fertile 
p^uncles about 8-flowered ; berry black.-r- 
Spurgum; itupelp. Native of the Middle 
and Southern States. - j 

There is great diflBculty in identifying the 
different species of ,nyssa. In this neighbor- 
hood they vary very m^ucl;. There are two 
very, diflferent kinds, whiehj^'without t^^king. 
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upon myself to pronounce them specifically 
distinct, are yet sufficiently so to be practical. 
The first variety is round-headed, the branches 
extending out a loiig vray, and very rigidly^ 
frequently very tuggedly tiortuose and twist- 
ing; th^' leaves very much shining, and the 
berries nearly round. It "seldom- exceeds 
fifty feet high. The leaves turn to aydlowish- 
red in the fall. The other grows v^ry erect 
and taH, with few side branches. It fire- 
quently reaches eighty, or even ninety feet, 
with a circumference of eight or nine. The 
leaves turn to a deep purple in the fall. The 
first variety is as frequently found in ^he 
very driest a^ in the wettest places; the lat- 
ter in situations which ean neither be called 
Wet nor dry. They are indispensable trees 
in ornamental planting. The best specimen 
(round-headed var.) at Bartram, growing on 
Very gravelly soil, is forty-five feet high and 
forty-eight inches in circumference. There 
is a fine specimen of the other kind, but the 
soil it is in being dry, will not permit ifc to 
live there many years more; It may be^'pro- 
pagated from seeds sown early in the spring, 
or as soon as ripe. They seldotil grow the 
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ftr^ season. The soil in ^hicL tliey are Bown 
must not get df y, or they will never y^etate. 
The young pl^ts should bd r^mov^ eariy 
into nui3!jery-row33,wd. frequently remoy^ 
until finally transplanted^ This mode wjll 
make this trjoe capable oi being easily re- 
moyedy which is generally , supposed to -be 
next to imposgible, 

Osi^YA, Miohciux.'^N'at: Ofd, Gorylacese. 
Monoecia, Polyandria, lAnru M^le .flowers; 
scales orbicular-oyate; ^ anthers conspicuously 
bearded at t^ summit. Ifemale catkins ' 
linear, without scales, but haying . a anmll 
membrane inclosing each flower. Nut ; ob- 
long, included in 4he enlarged bladder-like 
mefmbrane. . Jn other j;espects resembling 
(hrpinus* , 

O. VmGnaoA,, J&Zww^a;. Leaves elliptic- 
6yate, acuminate, sharply serrate. . Cones' 
oblong; buds aciite. — ^Hop-hombean ; iron- 
ww)d. K ^ye of the Middle States* 

A veiy pretty tree, greatly improved by- 
cultivation. Its head is then spreading) 
light, igraise&l, and as elegant as a birch, 
and becomes near fifty fe^t high. It will 
14f < 
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thrive i««tty wefl in diy, graTelly soils, pro- 
vided thfey be not on a bleak' exposure. In- 
deed, it seems to love opmpaiiy, andy wben 
that is the case, is not over-festidions abbut 
thp quality of the soili It inay be propa- 
gated as the common hombean. The best 
Bartram ^eeimeii is dfty^four ^eet high and 
three feet six inphes in circnmfeltenee; 

PALlimus, Thumefart. — Nat. Ord. Kham- 
naceae* Pentandria,. Trigynia, Idrm. Ca- 
lyx 6. Petals 5, npon a glandnlar disk 
adnate to the calyx* Fruit dry, girded with 
a broad membranous wing; S-oelled. - Seeds 
ovate. 

P. AciTL:^ATtTS, Ldmofi^ck. Leaves ovate, ser- 
rulate, smooth, 8-nerved, with two spines at 
the base, one straight, the other recilxved.— ' 
c Christ's Thorn. Native of the south of 
Bxtrope. 

A small tree, of a very erect hal)it of 
growth, and bluish, shining leases. The 
large s{)ihes are simong the peculiarities that 
give it promiiience. It thrive* well in dry; 
gtavelly soils, tjr in the dee|)est shade. It 
visually sends up ocoaQi6nal suckew, by 
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Tf hioh. it may be prc^agafced ; or' mote exten- 
sively by layers, put down beftwre the burst- 
ing of the bnds in sjJring; or by seeds, when 
they can be obtained, which, however,, often 
lie two years in the ground before growing. 
The best'Bartram specimen id thirty feet 
high and two feet in circumference. 

Pavia, BosfrhHtK. — Kat, Ord: Sapindacea^. 
Heptandria, Monogynia, Lirm. Calyx tu- 
bul^. Petals 4, erect, narrow. Stamens 
straight' Capsules smooth. 

P. yiiAVA, De Gandolh. Leaflets 5-7, ellip* 
tic-oblong, acute at both ends, equally ser* 
rate.' — Yellow buckeye. Native of the 
Southern and liV^estem States. Flowers in 
June. . 

GrowB considerably larger than the British^ 
hprsechestnut, but has a less spreading an<l 
"^beatitiful head; Its habit of jgrowth is quite 
rugged and:' stifl^ ^strongly resembling, at a 
distance, mobgifuilia aimcukUa. It thrives well 
in a loose loam, on a dry bottom. Tke best 
specinien at l^artram measures 110 feet higli 
and seven feet oni^ inch in circtimferenoe. - 

In the nurseries, these are usnaHy grafted, 
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the flowers varying slightly in color from 
seed« Seed treated as horsechestmits, make 
^e plants.. The flowers appear later than 
ike horsechestnut, and the leaves fall earlier. 
The P. maetostd^hya is a strong growing 
and.h^hlj ornamental shruby of which there 
are several varijBties. . - 

Paulownia, 'Siehold. — Nat. Orrfi-Scroplm- 
lariacesD. Didynamia, Angiospermia, ^Lmn. 
Calyx 6-cleft; segments equal, coriaceons, 
covered with a rusty down* Corolla 2-lipped, 
imbricated in its aestivation; lie two upper 
lobes external Fruit ovate,; with a sharp. 
pcHnt. . 

P. iMPBftiALJS, Siebold. The only . known 
species is a native of Japsoi, and thrives ad- 
mirably in this climate. It is as rapid a 
grower as the aiUmthus^ t^ie wood and tri;ink 
ojf the tree also resembling it. .^he leaves- 
are raider coarse, looking* like large ^melon 
leaves; but the beauty pf the large clusters, 
of sky-lplue floweip which aj^ar in June, 
covers, an blemishes. It. will thrive in any 
good loam, and may be .readily propagated 
by cuttings of the roots. 
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There are many fine specimens, though 
but re<?ently introducfed, in. some of our 
streets, at Sosedale, and matiy otiier places 
in the vicinity. 

PiCEA, Livik.'-^Nat Ord, Pinaceae.- Monce- 
cia, Monadelphia, lAnn. Oneis erect, cylin- 
drical; scales not thickened at the tip. lieayes 
more entirely 2-rowed than in ahies, . 

1. P. BALSAKBAjitrnweti*. Leaves solitary, 
silvery beneath, about a half inch long, .some- 
what recurved. Gon^ violet-color^ four 
inches long, a half inch broad, tapering to- 
irards the top. Seed about half the size of the 
silver fir. — ^Balsam fir. ]?f ative of the Northern 
and Middle States. 

A well knowii and widely cultivated spe- 
cies. It . is readily distlngtished from the 
silver fir by the cones, and easily by practice 
in the foliage and habit of the tree. It is a 
very pretty conical tree while young, but be- 
coming very meagre-looking by age, unless 
in a very deep loam. It does well in most 
soils, or situatiotis that are ;fiot too wet or stiff. 
The best Bartrain specimen is si3cty4wo feet 
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high, and three'^ieet two inchess in circum- 
ference. 

The seed should be sown early in the 
spring in a bed of sandy loam or peat, rather 
thinly, and but slightly covered with soil. 
They will appear in ja few weeks. When two 
yeai*s oid, they may be removed to nursery 
rows,, planted about eighteen inches apart. 

2. P. CEPHALONiCA, Loudon. Leaves awl- 
shaped, terminating in a lonfg,. sharp pricMe; 
almost sessile, flat^ dark-green above, silvery 
beneath, the base of the leaf of a lighter oolcwc 
than the rest of it. — Gephalonian silver fir. 

Growing about sixty feet high in its native 
OQuntry. Tte largest I ha ve seen near Phila- 
delphia is not over three. . It seems .most at 
home xu a cool sandy loam. The buds, of 
this species and of P^pectmcUa^ are very apt 
to be destroyed in severe winters, while the 
plants are young. A little cotton wrapt 
around the buds of the leading shoots will be 
a sufficient protection. ' . . ^ 

8. P. FBAZEBi, P'wrsh., Leaves short, 
crowded, iBat, emarginate, a half inch long, 
silvery beaeatL Cones oblong ovate, bracts 
obcordate, muc^onate, reflexed outwards. — 
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Double Balsam 6r. Middle and Southern 
States. < 

This is allied to the babarnea, but is very 
distinct. It is considetably smaller in stature, 
in a wild state seldom exceeding ten feet 
high, though in a state of cultivation it will 
often double or treble this. II thrives well 
in similar situations to No. 1, and may be 
treated in the same manner. / 

4. P. :nobilis, Douglass. Leaves felcate, 
diort, acutis, silvery btoe^^h, sdarcely one 
inch long, crowded. Cones erect, six: and 
seven- inches long, and three inches thick, 
ovate cylindribal, scales broad, bracts broadly ' 
spathulate, reflexed, covering the scales. — 
Noble fir. North-west coast, 

One of the gigantic pines discovered by 
Douglass. .It is considered one of the. finest, 
as it certainly is one of the prettiest — supe- 
rior, in my opinion, to the Abies DougVmi. 
Plants in Philadelphia are not over two feet 
high. . 

6. P. PECTINATA, Loudon, Leaves flat, ob- 
tuse, with the points turned up, exhibiting 
the two silveiy lines running lengthwise with 
the midrib on the under side. Cones in the 
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axils of the brancdxes, large, cylmdrieal, 
bluntly pointed at both ends, about six 
inches long, and two broad, — SUvfer fir* Na- 
tive of Europe and Asia. - 

In a deep rich loam, and a sh^ltei'ed situa- 
tion, this is one of the most rapid growing 
and interesting firs. The branches usually 
grow stiffly horizontal, . and, when in firuit, 
the <5ones, standing so rigidly erect on the 
axils, give the species quite an unique charac- 
ter. The best specimen at Bartram is ninety- 
fi'^e feet high and six feet in circumfereuee. 
In Mr. Pierce's arboretum there are also some 
noble specimens, little, if a»y, inferior to 
these. In very dry soUs it is apt to die out 
in dry summers, and at any rate be but short- 
lived. It may be propagated as No^ 1, but 
the seeds should be a little deeper covered. 

6. P. PICHTA, Loudon^ is generally con- 
sidered as only a variety of this, with the 
leaves closer set on the branches, and not so 
silvery beneath. Specimens about here are 
not Over two feet high. 

Pmus, Linrmus. — Nat Ord. Pinacead. 
Monoecia, Monadelphia, Lrnnx Male cations 
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grouped. Pollen contained in 2 cells, formed 
in the scale that opens lengthwise. Eemale, 
ovules 2. Strobile ovately conical in most 
species. Carpels, or outer scales, thickened 
at the tip, exceeding the bracteas or thin 
outer scales in length, and concealing them ; 
persistent. Leaves in groups of two, three, or 
five, each group arising out of a scaly sheath. 
(Froili Loudon.) . 

1. P. OEMBRA, LinncBus. Leaved in 5'Sy 
sometimes S, with three ribs, the ribs serrated, 
one of them green and shining, the other two 
white and opaque. Buds white and without 
resin. Cones about three inches long and 
two and a half broad. — Swiss pine. Native 
of Switzerland and Siberia. 

Though a somewhat old and well-known 
species, it has not become common amongst 
us. 

I have seen no large specimens around 
Philadelphia* It is one of the slowest grow* 
ing kinds; yet when large, so very compact 
and regularly conical, as to be much admired. 

The plants in our nurseries are imported 
chiefly fron^ England. 

2. P. EXOELSA, liamJer^. Leaves very long,, 

15 
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in 6's, slender, loose, S-coraered, 5-7 inches 
long, angles very finely toothed,- Sheaths 
about h^lf an inch long. Cone about nin^ 
inches long and two broad, >rith a footstalk 
one inch long. — Lofty or Bhotan pine. Na- 
tive of Nepaul. 

Very nearly allied. to the white pine. It 
ean readily be di^tiriguidied at sight, by its 
pale glaucous green hue, and longer, fine^r, 
and more crowded leaves. 

In stiff cold soils it can scarcely be con- 
sidered hardy ; but in dry sandy soils,, and in 
sheltered situations, not too much exposed to 
the sun in winter, it is perfectly «o. 

8. P. HALAPBNSIS, Alton. Leaves in 2's. 
Cones ovate, rounded at the base, nearly the 
same length as the leaves, with blunt scales. 
— Aleppo pine. Native of the Levant. 

Not a very lofty growing species, but with 
a very fine, green and dense foliage* This 
stands out in the g^en of John Evans, 
though I scarcely think it will prove hardy 
in most situations here. 

4. P. INOPS, Alton. Leaves in pairs. Cones 
drooping, oblong conical, longer than the 
leaves. The scales awl-shaped, with promi- 
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nent prickles. Cone two )and three-quarters 
to tliree and a half inches long, one 'and a 
half wide, sheaths with three or' four rings. 
— Jersey pine. 

A very handsome sp^ies, though of some- 
what low growth. • Its branches extend far 
horizontally, and form a very symmetrical 
round head. The leaves are rather fine, and 
the hue of the foliage not so dark as to be 
obnoxious. It thrives ' best in a very light 
sandy loam, and will do well in any soil that 
is not stiff or wet. The finest Bartram speci- 
men is sixty-two feet high by three feet in 
circumference. ' 

It is easily propagated from seeds sown in 
the spring after ripening. They will grow 
if two or three years old, but not so readily. 
Sow thinly, on a bed of sandy loam some- 
what cool and shaded, covering i|i the seed 
very slightly, just enough to cover them. 
Theyought not to be allowed to -get dry at 
any time. The foUowitig spring they may 
be put out into tows one foot apart, to re- 
main a year or two. After that they should 
be transplanted to double that distance. They 
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transplant easily any time after being grown 
in this manner. 

5. P. LAMBEBTIANA, Dougloss, Leaves in 
5's, a little rough ; sheath very short Cones 
cylindrical, twelve to sixteen inches long. 
Scales loose, spread and rounded above. — 
Gigantic pine. Native of the North-west coast. 

This is said often to. grow two hundred 
feet high, and to be a3 hardy as the white 
pine, to which it is iallied. In the garden of 
John Evans, it thrives admirably in a cool 
sandy loam. When the nuts can be obtained, 
they may be sown as soon as received, and 
raised in the manner of the araucaria imbri- 
cata, 

6. P. MiTis; Micfiaux. Leaves two, some- 
times three in a sheath, long, slender, hollowed 
on the upper surface. Cones small, ovate, 
conicaL Scales with their outer surface 
slightly prominent, and terminating in a very 
small slender point, bending outward^. — 
Yellow pine. Northern and Middle States. 

This has a very elegant appearance. The 
bluish tinge of the. long slender foliage is 
almost peculiar to it. The. Bartram speci- 
men, on a dry gravelly soil, with a rocky 
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bottom, is ninety feet higb, and four feet 
eigtt inches in circumferenoe. 
Propagated as No. 4. 

7. P. PALUSTBiS, Alton. Leaves in S's, 
abdut twelve inches long, growing in tufts 
at the ends of the branches. Cones nearly 
cylindrical, covered with stiflF bristles. — 
Southern swamp pine. Native of the 
Southern States. 

A rather odd looking pine, growing about 
fifty feet high, and thriving in wet swampy 
places. There is a small specimen in the 
garden of John Evans. 

8. P. PINASTER, Ailon. Leaves two in a 
sheath, four to six inches 'long, somewhat 
rough at the edge. Cones oblongj three to 
five inches long, narrowed at the base, scales 
bristly.-^Pinaster. South of Europe. 

A coarse, free gmwing species, very hardy, 
round-headed, will thrive almost anywhere. 
These are its best »commendations. It is 
not so handsome as many others. 

Propagated as No. 4. 

P, Maritima is a variety of this. 

9. P. PINEA, 2ytw72€Bt«. Lcavcs in 2's, earlier 
ones ciliate. Con^s ovate, obtuse, without 

15* 
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prickles, longer than the leay^. Nuts large. 
—Italian stone pine. 

One of the most usefial as well as hand- 
sotf^e of the tribe. No soil is too loose or too 
barren for it to thrive in, nor apy situation 
too bleak or exposed. The seed^ (which ajre 
four years coining to perfection T/^ith the 
cone) may be sown singly, as recommended 
for the araucana or No. 5. 

10. P. P9NDEROSA, Douglass, Leaves in 
8's, nine to eleven inches long, flexible, tor- 
tuous. Sheaths short. Cones ovate, reflexod, 
with the ends of the scales flattened, with a 
raised process in the middle. — Heavy wooded 
pine. . Native of the North-west coast. 

Said to grow from fifty tQ eighty feet high 
in its native country. Pl^ts int^iis vicinity 
are not over three feet high, but it promises 
to be a rapid and strong grower. Our plants 
are. imported from Europe f but where seed 
can be obtained, th#y me^ be treated as No. 5. 

11. V. PUMiLio, Hosnhe. Branches gene- 
rally bent down. Leaves short, stiff, a little 
twisted, thickly distributed over the branches, 
with long, lacerated, woolly, white sheaths. 
Cones, when young, erect; older Rowing 
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outwards, one and a half to two inches long, 
one inch broad. Scales and seeds small — 
Dwarf pine. Native of the raormtains of 
Europe. 

It is said to grow not more than twenty. 
feet high in its native country*. It will pro- 
bably exceed tha| here. It is a very distinct 
looking kind. It will thrive in any light 
loam, provided it is not in a situation exposed 
to our hot sun. 'fyia easily -^iied from seed, 
like No. 4. The plant^ in our nurseries are 
generally imported in pots, and if kept too 
long in them seldom do welL In aU such 
cases, the roots should be uncoiled and spread 
out in planting. 

12. P. BioioA, JbGZfer. Leaves in 8's, three 
and a half to four inches long. Cones ovate 
oblong, two to three inches long, about 
one and a half broad, their scales terminated 
by a rough thorny point. — Pitch pine. Na- 
tive of the United States. 

Growing Jby i.tself, this is remarkable for 
the irregularity and number of its branches. 
They are usually spreading, covered by foliage 
of the darkest green. It will grow in any 
soil, from the dryest to those frequently 
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inundated ; a moist sandy loam seems to suit 
it best. A 4]f>ecimen at Bartrdm growing on 
a rock, with very little soil, is fifty-fotir feet 
high and four feet six inches in circumference. 

It may be propagated like No. 4. 

13. P. STROBUS, Linnotvs. Leaves in 5's, 
slender, without sheaths, three to four inches 
long, straight, soft, and 3-comered. Cone 
long, cylindrical, pendulous, with the scales 
not thickened at*the apex.-r- White pine. Na- 
tive of the United States. 

A well-known species of the highest utility 
in landscape gardening. When not crowded 
by others it is highly omaiftental, producing 
branches regularly from the ground, and 
forming a symmetricid figure. When young, 
it is not so handsome to most tastes ; but that 
gives it an advantage that always pleases, of 
improving in appearance as it grows. The 
bluish tinge it possesses removes the objec- 
tions made to many 'of the tribe on accotmt 
of their funereal hues. The finest .Bartram 
specimen is one hundr^ and eighteen feet 
high and seven feet three inches in circum- 
ference. There are also some splendid speci- 
mens in the large avenue in Pierce's arbore- 
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turn, wliich, though only planted in the year 
1800, now average seven and a half feet in 
circumference, and are between ninety and 
one hundred feet high, to all. appearance. It 
^ prefers a rich, yet loose and dry loam, on a 
gravelly or rocky subsoil. It will do pretty 
well in heavy loam, but in cold, clayey, wet 
soils the white pine is decidedly not at home. 

It nlay be propagated as No. 4. 

14. P. SYLVESTRis, LinnoBus. Leaves rigid, 
in pair^, one and a half to three inches long, 
somewhat waved luid twisted, slightly con- 
cave on tjie upper, and convex on the lower 
purface, finely serrated on the edges. Cones 
from two to three inches long, and from one 
to one and a quarter broad. — Scotch pine. 
Native of the mountainsvof Europe. 

By no means so handsome 33 many others, 
but in this country we have no evergreens to 
spare. Still, it is highly appropriate to many 
situations, wl]|gre few similar trees would grow. 
Its dark hue, and, when mature, stiff compact 
habit, render it well fitted for cold looking, 
rugged scenery. If not crowded by other 
trees, it does not become so naked on the 
trunk, or so flat-headed as it is usually seen 
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or supposed to be,. and is then more symme- 
trical and more beautiful. A specimen at 
Bartram slightljr varying from the true form, 
is thirty-five feet high, and three feet in cir- 
cumference. It delights in a dry deep loam, 
and in somewhat elevated situations. It 
will do pretty well in any gravelly or dry 
peaty soils, but little good in any that are 
wet. ' 

May also be propagated as No. 4. 

15. P. T^DA, LimuBus, Leaves in threes. 
Cones oblong, conical, shorter than the 
leaves, growing in clusters; scales with 
rough prickles. — ^Frankincense pine. Native 
of the United States and Canada. 

Somewhat in the way of the last, but rea- 
dily distinguished by th^ number of its 
leaves in the sheaths, as well 83 by its other 
characters. It reaches & good height, and 
thrives pretty well in most soils that are not 
wet. Plants are scarce in our district, but 
one exists in. the collection of John Evans. 

pLATANtJS, Lmnoeus.'^Nai, Ord. Platana- 
c^. Moncecia, Polyandria^ J/irni. Male 
flowers in globular heads. Oorolla very 
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small. Anthers growing roimd^the filament. 
Female flowers with a many-petalled ebroUa. 
Style with a regurved stigma. Seeds roimd- 
ish-clq.vate, mucronate, with a persistent style^ 
invested with pappus-like hairs at the base. 

1. P. OGOIDBNTAHS, Litmodus. Leaves 
roundish-pentangular, slightly palmate,downy 
beneath.— American buttonwood. 

This tree was formerly in much demand 
for its shade; latterly (suffering from late 
frosts, probably) it. has fallen into disrepute 
irom its unhealthiness. I bciieVe it carries 
the. disease with it even to othej> countries. 
In landscape gardening it can only bef em- 
ployed effectively as a single specimen. It 
does not • harmonize weU with other trees. 
By itself, its magnificent proportioii$, its 
broad-spreading habit and large ample foli- 
age, challenge admiration. It will do well in 
any situation, but; prefers pne inclining to 
moisture. A specimen at Bartranx is ninety- 
five feet high and six feet in circumference. 
May be propagated from seed sown aa soon 
as ripe* in a moist yet light soil, covering 

* Emerson recommends to soak the seed tventj-fonr 
^onrs before sowkig in the spring. 
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ttem very slightly with the earth. They 
may stay two years in the seed-bed before 
transplanting, after which they will make 
rapid growth/ and may be safely removed 
any time after. With care, cuttings will 
grow pretty well. The yoimg but well- 
ripened wood is taken off early in the win- 
ter, laid in "by the heels" in any shditered 
spot, and put out in rows in a warm border 
very early in spring. Layers succeed well 
put down in July, or as soon as the wood 
seems perfectly ripe. 

2. P. ORiENTALis, Lifineeue. , Nerves of 
the leaves smoothish beiieath. Lobes more 
palmate than in N6. 1. — English buttonwood. 

Seldom makes so large a tree as the other, 
but is free from its disease. It is, a week 
later in putting forth, which may be one* 
reason for its healthiness. It will grow well 
in ^ryer -situations than the last. A speci-j 
men at Bartram measures eighty feet high 
and four feet in circumference. 

'Po'PVhVSyLinnceus, — Niit Ord, Salicacea&. . 
Dioecia, Octandria,,jKnri. Calyx of the male-, 
the flat scale of the catkip torn at the edge. 
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Corolla turbinate, oblique, entire. Female, 
stigma 4-cleft, Capsnle 2-celled, many-seeded, 
bristly. 

1. P. ALBA, Limueus, Leaves lobed, tooth- 
ed, white beneath; lobes acute, flat. Stig- 
mas four,— Abele; white poplar. Native of 
Britain. 

A tree formerly very popular, on account 
(rf its rapid growth and lively foliage, but 
which planters now often -wish back again 
to its native country, because of its great 
propensity to throw up suckers ; still, where 
this is not objectionable^ as in towns as 
street-trees, it will often be desirable. The 
whole of the poplar tribe has strong claims 
to be distinguished in a catalogue of street- 
trees ; few things bearing the smoke and dirt 
better. This species grows lofty and some- 
what conical, with a gray bark ; and, with its 
two-colored leaves, bears a good character 
for beauty. 

Pieces of the two-year old wood, cut into 
three to four inch pieces, and planted nearly 
their whole length in a rather moist and 
shaded spot, very early in spring, grow like 
WilloWB. * • 

16 
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. 2. P; ' ANGULATA, AiUm. Shoots an^ulsK 
^jeaves heart-shaped, tapermg at the poiut, 
very large, and with fine serratures.^Cot- 
tonwood pc^lap. Native of the Welstem 
States. . : ' 

One of the most omMoental of poplars. It 
is of very rapid growth, and, when fall gtown, 
is round-headed and i^readmg. The leaves 
are very large and glossy, and, the jwtioles 
beings very flat, possess an aspen character. 
The. light and shade from the leaves, as they 
are moved by. every little breeze, ^ves the 
tree a playfully pleasing appeai*ance- It 
does not do well in veiy dry situations, but 
has no decided objections to others. It may 
be propagated as No.,1. 
. The -finest specimen I have seen, probably 
e^ht feet in circumference, stands by .tl^ 
road-side near old Hun^phrey MarshalPs gar- 
^n. 

3. P. BALSAMIFBRA, lAnwBvs^ Shoots 
round.: Biids very gummy. Leaves ovate- 
acuminate^ setiaSe, whitish beneath; petioles 
round.' — ^Balsam . poplar; ! \ 

Very short-Krod :ih dry spilst , It plefera ; 
those that are deep, moist, and rich.. It is 
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somewliat inclined to throw np suckers in 
tiry soils. May be propagated as No. 1: 

The best Bartram specimen is seventy feet 
high and four and a half feet in dircumfer- 
ence. . ' . 

4.' FxANAV^&iB^Michaux. Young branches 
angled. Leaves oordately ovate, tapering. to 
a point, finely and rather unequally toothed; 
petioles compressed ; bttds , gunmiyj-^-^Canap 
dito poplar. Native of the Northern States. 

It frequently grows to eighty or ninety 
feet bigh, and is well worthy g£ a place in 
any collection^ >• In soils simUaT to the last. 

6. P. OAin)ioANS, Aiton. Shoots tound. 
Buds very gummy. Leaves heart-shaped at 
the base, ovate-acuminate; petiole flattened 
in the upper part, frequently hairy .-^Onta- 
rid poplar; balssun poplar of the Northfem 
States. 

It is in every way a larger and a fiuOT 
trcfe thatoi the true -balsam, and is teadily dis- 
tinguished by the leaves. 

6; B. CANESOEi^s; Smith. Leaves roundish, 
vieryslightly Ipbed, toothed. Stigmas eight. 
-^Qray poplar.^ Native of Bnglahd. 
« "Bf totmy |;50nsidef6d js^rmeiy of the abele. 
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A fine young specimen at Bartram is about 
fifty feet high and eighteen inches riMiiame- 
ter. 

. 7. P. BiiiiTATA, Alton. Leaves smooth on 
both sides, acuminate, serrate, wider than 
their Jength. — Lombardy ,poplar. A well- 
known and formerly very popular tree, on 
account of its easy and rapid growth, and 
singular fastigiate appearance. Though in 
little demand at pr^sewt,, there are many 
ipituations in which it is^angularly effective — 
as where horizontd lines prevail, or highly 
artificial scenery. In the fijl, the leaves turn 
to a rich golden yellow hu^ equalled by few 
other trees. They also remain on to a late 
period of the season. 

Propagated as No. 1. 

8. P. GiLacA, Aiton^ Leaves cordate, ovate, 
acuminate, serrate, serratures somewhat claw- 
ed, glandular at the base, petioles compressed, 
—r Athenian poplar. Native of the islands 
in the South of Europe. 

An irregular^ somewhat spreading-headed. 
tree, grbwing often to fifty feet high. In 
Europe, this is sometimes mistaken for P. 
heterophyUa^ LinnCim^ which may hiaye ^ven 
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rise to th^ idea that it is also a native of the 
United States. ' 

9. P! GRANDiDENTATi^ Mickaux. Leaves 
downy when young, 'afterwards smooth on 
both surfaces. Sinuately toothed, with large 
ttneqnfil teeth-r--large American aspen. Na- 
tive of the Northern States. 

A very fifie* tree when in a rather moist 
ritnation, and nnsurroniid^ by other trees. 
It is not too troublesome^by ^cKering, as 
iaoine of the others are. . The best specimen 
lit Baftrsim' is si:^y-t^6 feet high, and three 
feet-two inches in circumferenee. 

10. P. tREMuloides, J/&Aat*a;. Leaves 
roundish, heart-shaped, shortly pointed, ^lighti 
ly toothed. Bracts deeply S-i-lobed,' lobes 
linear. — American aspen. 

This, in moist, somewhat shaded situations 
and not too much crowded, is an ornamental 
round-headed tree, and though' not so pretty 
as the European, has its leaves shaken, like 
it, by every playful breeze. 

Prunus, Toumefcrtt — Nat. Ord. Dripacese. 
JEcbsandria, Mohogynlaj Linn. Nut ovate or 
1«* 
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oblong, flattened, sHarpikt both end&, furrowed 
at the edges, smooth in the other parts. 

1. P. AMfiRiGANA, Marshall. Biranches sub- 
spinose. . Leaves oval and obo vate, acuminate, 
sharply and often doubly serrate. Umbds 
nearly sessile, 2-5-flowei^. — American red 
plum. 

A small round-headed tree, usually grow- 
iag but fifteen feet high. Near the doolr of 
Marshall's old house is a specimen, probably 
of his own planting. The Bartram specimen 
is much finer, being about thirty feet high 
and two feet six inches in circimiference. 

It is propi^ted by seed; or jnore'speedily 
by layers. A stqol should be kept for thk 
purpo9e; that is, a tree should, be cut down 
to nearly the ground, which will throw out 
an abundance of shoots. These, which will 
be fit for layering about June, should be ^swjh 
gently twisted, and earth placed around the 
whole until the twisted part of the shoots are 
covered. The spring following, these being 
well rooted, may be taken off as plants. 

"2. P. MABil:xKA^ W<mgenheim. Leaves 
lanceolate, ovate, Serrate. Flowers in. pairs. 
Fruit small, round, sweet, dark blue. — Sea- 
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sidd plain. Native of the Eastern , and 
Southeiin States* . ' 

Naturally but a sldrub, but becoming a^ 
very ornamental small tr^ when budded on 
the P. Americana. It is rather scarce in culti- 
vation. There is a. specimen in thQ garden 
of John Evans, at Radnor, 

Ptelba, jKnnojti^. — Nat. (ML Xanthoxy- 

laceee. Monjoecia, Tetra-Pentandria, Lmn. 

Calyx, 4-6-parted. Fruit compressed, of 2- 

' 8-cells* Cells 1 -speeded, each cell expanded 

into a rounded netted wing. 

1. P. TBIFOLIATA, Lmmus, Leaves in 8's. 
—Native of most of the Middle States. . 

A small tree, possessing no particular 
beauty to recommend it When in fruit it is 
curious. ^It has the advantage of thriving in , 
the deepest shade, especially if in a rather . 
moist soiL 

It can be readily propagated^ by cuttings, 
layers, or seeds. 

The Bartram specimens grow about tea 
feet high. , 
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Pykus, 'Zdnn(BUs.--^Nat Ord. Pomacese. 
Icosandria, Pentagynia, Linn, Calyx 6-cleft. 
Petals 5. Fruit a Silled, many seeded 
apple. 

1. P. ABIA, Smith. Leaves ovate, cut and 
serrated, white and 4owny beneath. Flowers 
corymbose. Fruit globose.— ^White beam. 
Native of Britain. Floweritig in June. 

At a distance, has i^udi tlieapp^fance of 
a mulberry tree. The downy under surface 
makes a fine contrast to the deep green of 
the upper. It thrives bedt in a limestone 
soil, where it frequently i^eaches fifty feet 
high, but it will do well in any firm loam in 
an open situation. It varies much in foliage, 
sometimes being quite piiinatifid. The P. 
pimmtifida^ -Ehr.^ and P. hybrida (Sorbus), 
. lAnn.^ are now considered varieties of this. 
It maybe propagated by Seeds sdwn as soon 
as they are ripe in a box, or protected situa^ 
4ion ; or by budding on the mountain ash. The 
latter mpde is the commonest, but such trees 
Kt^ not near $o desirable, as tho^ on their 
01^ roots. 

2. P. AUCUPARIA, Gcbrtner. Leaves .pin- 
nate4, glabrous, leaflets serrated. Flowers 
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corymbose. Fruit globose, small, red. — 
Mountain afik; Bowaa. Natiye of the moun- 
tains of Europe. Flowera in May. ' 

This beautiful tree gJows about thirty feet 
high, and has the round-headed spreading habit 
of the apple, with the foliage of an ash. Its 
clusters of white flowers, followed by red ber- 
ries, are its chief attraction. It thrives best 
in a loose dry soil, in a situation somewhat 
shaded The P. Americana^ i)^., is consider- 
ed to be a variety of this. It is propagated 
as the last. Somestimes they will not appear 
the first y^ar, unless the seed has been tlirown 
in a heap to ferment previously. 

There is a specimen . at Bartram forty-five 
feet high and three feet in circumference. 

8. P. BAOCATA, Linn(BU8. Leavcs equally 
semdated. Peduncles clustered. Fruit small 
and berry-like. Cdyx. deciduous. — Cherry 
apple. Native of Siberia. 

A dmall tree, seldom exceeding twenty feet 
high, but very popular on account of the pro- 
fusion of its red cherry-like fruit. 

8. P. OOBOKARIA, iimncB^. Leaves ovate, 
slightly heart-shaped at the base, sharply 
serrate or nearly lobed, smoothish. Pedun- 
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6le9 corymbose, smooth.— SwjBet-scented crab. 
Nfltive of the Middle smd Western States. 

A small bushy-headed tree, growing about 
fifteen feet high^ and Vfiiued chiefly for its 
pale-red, sweet-scented flowers, which appear 
in May. Scarce in cultivation, but growing 
in the garden of John Evans. 

4. P. DOMiSTiOA, Smifft. Leaves pinnate, 
viHose underneath. Iie«flets s^trate. Flowers 
panicled. Fruit obovate. — True service-tree ; 
Sorbus. Native of Briii&in. 

Besembling the Bbwan, but is in every way 
a more vigorous grower. The branches are 
stouter, the leaves larger and 66arser, and 
the firuit like a^mall orab-t^ple, ftdl an inch 
in length. ^ 

5. P. NIVALIS, idnnoeus. Leaver quite en- 
tire. Flowers in dorymbs. Fruit glcJbular.-^ 
Snotvy-leaved pyrus. Kative of mountains of 
Austria. 

A shrub, ranking 'only as a tree when 
grafted on the larger kinds. Growing in the 
garden of John Evans. 
. 6. P. PHTOijroLiA, Willdenow: Leaves 
(Tvate acuminate. Kower-stalks pubescent. 
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Styles woolly at tlie bas^^ — Plum-leaved Sibe^ 
riaa crab. < 

Cultivated chiefly for its early, pear blos- 
som-like floorers, yellowishrred fruit, and its 
extreme hardine^ The Bartram specimen 
is about fifteeu feet high. 

7. Pv fiPEOTABiL^s, Aiton. Leaves oval-ol> 
lottg, serrate, even. Glaws of the corolla 
longer than tljie calyx^. Styles woolly at the 
base. — ^Double flowering apple.* Native df 
China* . 

The most ornaimentaJ flowering one of liie 
tribe. It reaches about twenty-five or thirty 
feet high, and has more tie appear £(,nce of thjB^ 
common apple \than any, other species. It 
does best in a 4©ep, rich, loamy soil, and is. 
propagdte^ by grafting or, budding on the 
ordinary kind. Specimens in out vicinity 
are not oveir fifteiMi feet high. 

8. P. TOBMTNAi^is^/Siywii. Leaves oVate or 
cordate^ lobed, and serrate; low^r lobes 
spreading. Peduncles eorymboge. — Wild, 
serviee-tree, England. 

A hwidspnie species, gr^wi^g about fifty 
feet high. It prcfi^rs a limestone soil, but 
will do pretty well in a strong rich loam. It 
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ia rather scjarce. There ifl a specimen in the 
garden of John Evans. 

QiTERCUS, Linnoeita. — Nat. Ord. Coiylaceae. 
Monoecia, Poljandria, Linn. Male catkins 
with flowers having a 5-cleft calyx, with 4- 
10 stamens, and no corolla. Female flowers; 
calyx an involucre composed of numerous 
scales united into a cup. Fruit, an acortu 

1. Q. ALBA, Lvrmxus. Leaves obovate-ob- 
long, nearly equally pinnatifid sinuate, shining 
green above, a little whitirfi beneath. Cup 
hemispherical. Nut ovate or oblong. — 
White-oak. Native of United States. 

All the oaks are amongst the most useful 
treea ill landscape gardening. They possess 
a great variety of forms and modes of 
growth; different colors, shades, and hues; 
and ar^ adapted, some one or other of theni, 
to every difference of soil, situation, and 
, aspect. They are usuallyxjonsidered of slow 
growth, but .when under fevoiuble circum- 
stances, soon attain a large size. A magnifi- 
cent avenue pf them, on the fine estate 
owned by Alexander Brown, Esq., on the 
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Delaware, planted since ihe Revolution,* 
show what they can do in a short time ; and 
a small and thriving one at Bartram, fourteen 
years planted, contain scMne above forty feet 
high. This species 'is one of the handsomest, 
whether considered with regard to its noble 
size, its beautiful form, its peculiar elegant 
leaves, both in outline and hue, or its fre- 
quently grotesquely-twisted branches. Sin- 
gly, in the landscape, I know of no other 
tree that can becompared with it. I would 
desire to see no better emulation in gatden- 
ing than in a desire to possess the best white- 
oak. The grounds of Bartrtai and Spring- 
brook are equally eriric]ied in this respect ; 
the former having one eighty-five feet high 
by thirteen feet in circumference, and Mr. 

* In referenee to this aTenne, Mr. Cope has Idndly 
Obtained for. me the folloiting mformation front^r. Sa- 
muel Breck: ,** This estate was purchased by mj father 
about 1796. The only access to it was by a lane on the 
east side, that goes down to the Delaware. This being 
a roundabout way, he purchased' an outlet on the tttrn* 
pike ; and, having considerable taste for rural adornment, 
planted and arranged, the avenue, aided an4 assisted by 
Frederick Pursh, then in his employ (who was also gar- 
dener to W. Hamilton, at the Woodlands), in 1797." 
17 
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Cope's meafiuring seventy^two feet high by 
twelve fe^ in cirGumfej^nce. It varies Yerj 
much in the losing of the leaves. In dense 
woods, the leaves are merely sinuated; in 
open, exposed situations, they are very 
deeply lobed, nearly pinnatifid. Very com- 
monly, though not always, the bark is scaly, 
like the shellharh-hiclcory. In the fitU of the 
year, the leaves turn to a deep reddid;i-brown ; 
in young trees often staying on till spring. 
It thrives best in dry loams ccmtiguous to 
streams or moisture. All the species are 
easily raised firom seed sown, as soo<i as 
ripe, and the best trees are raised from the 
youngest plants that find an early permanent 
dtuation. 

2. Q. AQUATICA, WaUer. Leaves somewhat 
wedge-shaped, narrowed at the base, lobed, 
smooth. — Water-oak. 

Somewhat allied to the Black- Jack^ but 
often growing fifty feet high. It varies very 
much in its foliage. The best soil for it is a 
sandy loam contiguous to m(Hsture. It is 
rather scarce in ciQtivation. There is a spe- 
cimen in the garden of John Evans. 

3. Q. ballota; Des/ontaines, Ijcaves ever- 
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green, elliptic, toothed orr entire,- downy be- 
neatH. Acom ^very long. — Barbary-oak. ' 
Tkfa is a fine tree, sixty feet liigTi in its 
native conntiy. It will probably "^not -staiid 
out here in situations exposed mucli to the 
sun in winter, or little sheltered ; but I be- 
lieve it does pretty well in the garden of my 
Mend Evans. 

4. Q. BicoBOR, Willdefmv, Leaves oblong- 
C)vate, acute, softly downy beneath, coarsely 
and unequally dentate, the teeth rather acute. 
Fruit on long peduncles; ^cup.hfemispherical; 
nut ovoid-oblong. — Swamp white-oak. 

Seldom exceeding fifty feet. Has a Vci!ry 
pretty,, regularly spreading, large head, fre- 
quently larger, in proportion to the size of 
the trunk, than any other species. The bark 
is slightly scaly. It thrives best in a low 
fiStuation and moist soil. The best Bartram 
specimen is sixty feet high, with a head 
about forty feet in diameter. ( ' 

5. Q. CASTANEA, Witld&now. Leayes ob- 
long, lanceolate, acuminate, pubescent, and 
of a pale gi^y beneatt, nearly equally tooth- 
ed, the tieeth rather sharp. Cup hemispheri- 
cal. Nut roundi3h. — Chestnut-oak. 
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The resetnblance of this to a cliestnnt-tree 
is striking, not only in its foliage, but also 
in the color and appearance of the bark, and 
in its general habit and appearance. It 
thrives best in rich soil, and in elevated 
situations. It does not do well in tenacious 
clays. - In dry, gravelly soils, I have seen it 
do pretty well. The best Baftram specimen^ 
a young One, is thirty-feet high. 

6^ Q. CEBBis, lAnncRus. Leaves sinuate, 
pinpatifid,. pubescent beneath. Cup povered 
with branching bristles.-r-Turkey oak. Na- 
tive of the soutib of Europe. 

In England, this is a very pretty round- 
headed tree. Here it takes a more pyrami- 
dal form, with a te^den(gr to exteiid its 
br^ches far horizontally. The leaves have 
a peculiar, curled, and cut aj^)earatice, giving 
the tree quite a "distinction with a differ- 
ence" amongst its fellow oaks. There are 
many fine varieties, but few of them intro- 
duced here. TJie leaves of our species stay 
on green till near Christmas, aud remain on 
tiU. the bursting of the buds the following 
spring. It thrives best in a. loose, shady 
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loam, that does not get hot or dry in 
sof^uner. 

It is propagated by seeds, or, liiost com- 
monly, by grsrftihg on the other species. 

7. Q. COCCINEA, Wangenheim, Leaves on- 
long petioles, oblong, deeply sinuate lobed, 
smooth; the lobes divaricate, toothed. Cup 
nearly top-shaped, con^icuously scaly. Nut, 
roundish-ovate. — Scarlet-oak. 

I consider few oaks superior to this in 
beauty. In the fall of the year it bears off 
the palm. Its leaves then become red, fre- 
quently reaching a fine scarlet. It averages 
fifty feet high, though some are occasionally 
found nearly doubling that height. It is 
rather an irregular grower^ when old often 
inclining to become flat-headed. Its long 
leafstalks permit an easy motion of the 
leaves with every summer breeze, and gives 
motion as an additional attraction to the 
beauties of its autumnal foliage. It thrives 
best in a deep ri^h loam^ incKiiing to moisture. 

8. Q. FALCATA, Walter. Leaves downy be- 
neath, sinuated, with three or four sothewhat 
sickle-shaped, bristle-pointed lobes, the ter- 
minal one elongated and jagged. Fruit smalL 

17* 
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Calyx hemiflpherieal. Acorn of Ja bright 
orange color inside.— Spanish red-oak. Na- 
tive of the Middle and Southern States. 

A tree with very varuj:)ly shaped leaves, 
and yet with such a constant rusty, downy 
peculiarity as renders it at all times easily 
recognized. It grows to a large size, but 
seldom forms a, regular or picturesque head. 
Its foliage is the chief point of interest that 
renders it attractive. It delights in a rich 
and rather dry loam. The Bartram speci- 
men is a young tree of forty feet high by 
three and a half in circumference. 

9. Q. HBTfiBOPHYLLA, Pursh Lcavcs on 
rather long petioles, ovate-lanceolate, oblong^ 
entire, frequently with large irregular teeth. 
— Bartram oak. 

Partaking of the characters of Q. Phelhs^ 
and Q. iwbricaria^ and supposed by many to 
be a hybrid between them. I cannot sub- 
scribe to this opinion; firstly, because I can- 
not learn that flowering plants of Q. vrnhrir 
caria ever existed in Bartram, tmd secondly, 
because seedlings of the phellos show no ten- 
dency to vary, and jseedlingg of Q. hetercphylla 
have more or less the characters of the origi- 
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nal. The tree from whicli Pursh drew up 
his description, was privately destroyed by 
some of Mr. Hamilton's gardeners (as I have 
been informed by CoL Carr), because it inter- 
fered with a view of the Schuylkill from the 
Woodlands. . A seedling from this tree at 
Bartram is seventy feet high and six feet in 
.circumference. The leaves of this are con- 
siderably narrower than those of another tree 
at Marshall's garden; making it appear, with- 
out examination, like a willow oak. Marshall's 
specimen, on the other hand, has its leayes 
much resembling those of a Q. irnbrkaria^ 
Michaux, which is growing beside, it with a 
trunk sev^i feet three inclies in circumfer- 
ence, and probably ninety feet higk The 
leaves of this latter are broader and shorter 
than either the Bartram or the willow oak. 

10. Q. liYBATA, Walter. Leaved subsessile, 
glabrous, lyrately sinuated, much contracted 
in the middle, attenuated ^at the base, and 
dilated at the summit Cup globular, rough, 
and almost covering the acorn. — Lyrate oak. 
Water white-oak. Native of the Southern 
States. 

This, though perfectly hardy at Bartram, 
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never ripens its seeds there. This may be 
owing to the fact of its growing there in dry- 
gravelly soil, while in its native places it is 
found in swampS. Nevertheless, onr speci- 
men^has attained a fair size, being sixty-two 
feet high and six feet two inches in cir- 
cumference. It has something the appear- 
ance of a white-oak when seen at a distance, - 
and in the Bartram tree, indicates a head of 
a very spreading character. 

11. Q. MACROOARPA, Michaux. Leaves 
lyrate, downy beneath, deeply and sinuately 
lobed, the lobes obtuse and spreading. Chip 
deep, scaly, and fringed with bristles. Acorns 
large, thick, and ovate. — Burr oak. Over- 
cup white-oak. Native of the Western States. 

A powerfdl rival to the white-oak, having 
the advantage besides of very handsome 
acorns. The Bartram specimens, on dry 
gravelly soils, do not indicate very lofty trees, 
but have widely spreading heads. The finest 
is sixty-three feet high and six feet in cir- 
cumference. 

12. Q. NIGRA, LinncBus. Leaves broadly 
wedge-shaped, slightly 8-5-lobed at the' end, 
coveted with rusty dots beneath. Cup very 
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scaly. Acom rotmdisli-ovoid, smalL — Black- 
jack. 

A vejy useful small tree, thriving in the 
most thin and barren soils, and giving, by 
its large shining leaves, a gay appearaixoe. 
In deep rich loams it grows beautifully, and 
will reach fifty feet high. The Bartram 
specimen in dry gravel is about thirty feet 
high. 

13. Q, obtusiLobjlj Michaux. Leaves obo- 
vate-oblong, wedge-shaped at the base, irregu- 
larly sinuate, lobed, the upper lobe dilated, 
retuse. ^ Cup hemispherical, scaly, nut ellip- 
tic-ovoid, — ^Post-oak. Barren white-oak. 

This is a singular looking tree, having but 
few branches, and these very long, forming 
a very meagre looking round head. The 
branchlets are so small as to appear stunted, 
while the leaves are rather above the average 
size. It thrives best in a dry situation. The 
best Bartram specimen is thirty feet high by 
forty two inches in circumference. 

14. Q. OLiV-fiFOBMis, Michaux. Leaves 
oblong, glabrous, glaucous on the under side, 
deeply and unequally sinuate pinnatifid. 
Fruit eUiptic ovate, cup hoUowed out, bristly 
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on the upper side. — Olive sliape fruited oak. 
Native of the Middle States. 

Growing' to the height of about fiffy feet, 
and thriving in deep loam, in an elevated 
and dry situation. Scarce in cultivation, but 
is in the collection of John Evans. 

15. Q. PALtrsTRis, Duroi. Leaves oblong, 
deeply cut or sinuate lobed, smooth, green, 
and shining; acorn small and subglobose, 
often striped with blackish-brown before quite 
ripe. — Pin oak. 

A very pretty conieal-headed tree, with 
leaves of a light yet lively green, each very 
deeply cut, and with the lower branches often 
pendulous, sweeping the ground, and forming 
a pleasant shade. Though generally con- 
sidered a swamp tree, it will flourish in tho 
driest situations; a desirable quality in an 
universal favorite. The largest Bartram 
specimen is eighty feet high and eight feet in 
circumference. 

16. Q. PHELLOS, LimwRus, Leaves lanceo- 
late, quite entire. Fruit small, acorn of a 
de^ orange color inside. — Willow oak. Na- 
tive of the Middle and Southern States. 

A peculiar looking oak with dark green 
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willow-like leaves, and an ovately conical 
head. Its foliage remains green till a late 
period of the season. It thrives best in low 
moist land of a rich quality, but will do well 
in dry and elevated situations. The best 
Bartram specimen is eighty-three feet high 
and seven feet two inches in circumference. 

17. Q. PBiNUS, Linnxus. Leaves obovate 
and elliptic-oblpng, pubescent beneath, with 
wide, blunt, equal teeth. Fruit pedunculate. 
Cup hemispherical. Nut ovoid.— -Chestnut 
white-oa]c 

Usually grows to a great height, often over 
one hundred feet. It somewhat resembles 
the castanea. The latter is often mistaken 
for a chestnut ; the former would never be 
taken for anything but an oak. Ii;i the speci- 
mens that have come before toe, the head is 
always bold and irregular, but would pro- 
bably be more symmetrical when grown 
isolated from other trees. It will grow to a 
fine size in dry, rocky, or gravelly soO, but 
attains its finest proportions in low and rich 
situations. The best Bartram specimen, on 
dry gravel, is eighty-two feet high and five 
feet six inches in circumference. 
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18. Q. ROBUR, lAnruBus. Leaves oblong, 
somewhat wedge-shaped, smooth and irregu- 
larly sinuate, lobes rounded, acorns cylindri- 
cal. — British stalked oak. 

A very valuable kind in ornamental garden- 
ing from the fact of its foliage remaining on 
green till the frost fairly "drags" it oflF; while 
its glossy green summer dress is "highly be- 
coming." It does not often exceed si:^ty 
feet high in its native country, but in America, 
which is pre-eminently adapted to deciduous 
trees, it will do much better. The Bartram 
specimen, growing on thin soil on a rock, is 
eighty feet high and seven feet in circumfer- 
ence. In general appearance it is allied to 
our white-oak, but the bark is never scaly, 
nor are the leaves ever so deeply lobed. It 
wiU do well in any situation not too wet. Q. 
B. purpurea^ with fine purple foliage, is a very 
ornamental variety, of which smsdl specimens 
are in our vicinity. 

It is propagated by grafting on the com- 
mon kind. 

19. Q. RUBRA, Linnceus, Leaves obtusely 
sinuated. Cup very flat, with shallow edges. 
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Nut large, oblong, ovoid. — ^Eed oak; Cham- 
plain oak. 

Tixe trunk and bark of this tree mucli 
resemble a chestnut; the branches have a 
very coarse and rigid appearance, sufficient 
to distinguish the tree readily even in winter. 
It makes a pretty object as a single speci- 
men. It thrives well in very poor soils, but 
will not do well in low or wet situations. A 
specimen at Bartram is about sixty feet 
high and four and a half feet in circumfer- 
ence. There is a noble specimen a few feet 
off the boundaries of the Bartram estate ; but 
there is no certainty when it may go to form 
" post and rails," as I have been informed a 
solitary specimen of Q. ambigua^ Michaux^ 
in the vicinity once did. 

20. Q. SESSiLiPIiOBA, Salisbury^. Leaves> 
on long stalks, oblong-ovate, deeply sinuated,, 
their sinuses acute, lobes obtuse. Fruit clus- 
tered on very short stalks or sessile. — Ses- 
sile-fruited British oak. 

This is very like the Q. Bchur^ and by 

many thought to be but a variety of it. It 

is considered the most ornamental of the two. 

I believe it is not so common as the other, 

13 
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but may be found in the collection of John 
Evans. 

21. Q. SUBER, lAnwRUs. — Leaves evergreen, 
ovate oblong, tomentose beneath, wavy. — 
Cork-tree. Native of the south of France, 
Barbary, 4)e. 

Also growing in the garden of John 
Evans. It is aofc generally considered hardy, 
but will doubtless prove so in situations 
shaded from our winter's sun. 

22. Q. TINOTOBIA, Bartram. Leaves ob- 
ovate oblong, sinuate-lobed, pubescent be- 
neath. Cup turbinate. Nut ovoid, — Black 
oak; quercitron. 

Its large, luxuriant, dark glossy foliage, is 
its chief value in ornamental gardening. 
The tree itself has a very unpicturesque^ 
looking head; and, in our neighborhood, is 
noted for a general decay, even young trees 
frequently losing large branches. It does 
best in a rich loam on a clay bottom. 

Ehamnus, Linruj^us. — Nat. Ord. Ehamna- 
ceoe. Pentandria, Monogynia, Linn. Calyx 
swollen out with a 4-5-cleft border. Petals 
4-5; sometimes wanting. Styles 2-4, dis- 
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tinct, sometimes combined. Fruit, a 2-4- 
seeded berry. 

1. E. CAROLINIENSIS, Walter. Leaves oval- 
oblong, obscurely serrate, nearly smooth. 
Umbels axillary, on peduncles much shorter 
than the leafstalks. Flowers 4-5-stamened. 
Petals embracing the very small stamens. 
Stigmas three. Fruit globose. — Carolina 
buckthorn. 

' I give a full description of this species, as 
it is too little known. It is a round-headed 
tree, of a very pretty habit ; while the red 
berries which cover it in the fall, and which 
subsequently change to a deep black, render 
it highly interesting, not merely for their 
own simple beauty, but also for the variety 
of birds they attract. It is impatient of 
moisture, and also of extreme drought, thriv- 
ing best in a deep^ cool loam. A specimen 
at Bartram is about twenty feet high and 
twelve inches in circumference. 

It is readily propagated by seeds sown as 
soon as ripe. They sometimes remain in the 
ground two years before they grow, though 
very seldom. It may also be raised by cut- 
tings or layers, but as these take twelve 
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months at least to root well, I prefer the 
former mode. 

2. E. CATHARTicus, LinncBus. Leaves ovate, 
sharply serrate. Flowers 4-cleft, dioecious. 
Spines terminal — Buckthorn. Native of 
England. 

Most generally seen as a shrub, but by a 
little pruning when young, makes a hand- 
some round-headed tree, often attaining, un- 
der favorable circumstances, a height of 
twenty-five feet, and a circumference of two 
feet. It delights in a rich loam, inclining to 
moisture. It wiU grow well in dry soils, but 
is there short-lived. Propagated as No. 1. 

8. E. FRANGULA, XmwcBt^5. Without spincs. 
Flowers perfect. Leaves obovate, entire. — 
Alder buckthorn. 

This is usually but a strong shrub, but, 
like the last, becomes a small tree, having the 
appearance of No. 1 by cultivation and ma- 
nagement. A specimen is in the garden of 
John Evans, at Eadnor. 

Ehus, Lirmceus. — Nat Ord. Anacardiaceae. 
Pentandria, Trigynia, Linn. Calyx 5-parted. 
Petals five, ovate-lanceolate, spreading. Fruit, 
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a. one-seeded berry, nearly dry, witli a bony 
nut. 

1. E. COTINUS, LinruBus, Leaves simple, 
ovate. — Venetian sumacli; mist-tree. Native 
of tbe south of Europe.* 

In Europe but a small shrub, it rises here 
to the dignity of a small tree by the aid of a 
little pruning when young. With its dark- 
green roundish leaves, and its formal round 
head, it is peculiarly pleasing in many situa- 
tions; and, when covered with its flowers, 
looks hterally like a " mist." It is readily pro- 
pagated by layers laid down just before the 
bursting of the leaf. The following spring 
they may be treated as separate plants. 

2. E. TYPHINA, lAnnceus. Leaves pinnate, 
leaflets in many pairs, lanceolate, acuminate, 
tomentose beneath. Panicles terminal!* — 
Stag's-hom; sumach. 

A smaU tree, fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and the most ornamental tree I know of its 
size. Its dark-green leaves rival those of 
the ailanthus in the " orientality" of their 

* Be Candolle makes a separate genus of this under 
the name of Cotinut, 

18* 
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appearance ; and when in the summer m#nths 
the tree is covered with its large, erect pani- 
cles of red berries, the effect is beautiful in 
the highest degree.' Unfortunately, it is one 
of the most inveterate sucker^Pd in the vege- 
table kingdom. Its admirers must be carefal 
to select a position for it where this propen- 
sity will not prove objectionable. It tiuives 
best in a light, dry, and rich soil, making no 
progress in a wet one. 

8. E. VENENATA, De (hndolle. Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets obovate-oblong, sharply 
acuminate, the margin very entire, and 
slightly revolute. Panicles loose, on long 
peduncles, — Poison-ash; poison-sumach. 

This tree possesses little beauty, and, from 
its poisonous properties, none but an enthu- 
sidfetic lover of trees in all their forms will 
be induced to cultivate it. It thrives best in 
a moist situation. The Bartram specimen is 
about fifteen feet high. 

EoBiNiA, Idrmceus, — Nat. Ord. Fab*ceae.* 
Diadelphia, Decandria, Linn. Calyx i-cleft ; 
the upper division slightly notched. Legume 
compressed, many-seeded, gibbous. 
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h K. HISPIDA, Linnoeus;, Leaves unequally 
pinnate. Stem liispid. Eacemes axillary. — 
Eose Acacia. Native of the Southern States ; 
ft)wering throughout the summer. 

Few decakious trees are more ornamental 
than this when well grown and covered with 
its racemes of rose-colored flowers. It de- 
lights in a moist rich soil, though not by any 
means wet. If gilfted on the next described 
species it becomes more vigorous. On its 
own roots it will frequently grow twenty 
feet high. On a dry soil it never reaches 
any great height, though it will flower freely. 
It is readily propagated by cuttings of the 
roots placed in a slight hotbed early in spring. 

2. E. PSEUD-ACACIA, LinnoBus, Leaves 
unequally pinnate. Eacemes loose, pendu- 
lous, pedicels or flowerstalks one-flowered. 
Stipules spinose. — ^Yellow locust. Flower- 
ing in May. 

This varies from one of the handsomest of 
ornamental trees to one of the ugliest. When 
young, with its bold round head, its elegant 
foliage and luxuriant growth, profusely 
covered with its large clusters of deliciously- 
scented flowers, it laughs at its rivals. But 
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the case is different as it advances in ag© ; 
large branches broken off by every stiff 
breeze, others dying "voluntarily," like sui- 
cides through grief for loss of the power to 
please ; then the borer, which attacks them 
most unrelentingly, and its innumerable 
suckers, make a bad end to its chapter of 
history. It thrives best in a cool rich loam, 
and is very readily propagtted from its seeds, 
sown either when ripe or in the spring. 

There are many varieties, differing chiefly 
in the forms of their leaves. 

The i?. macTophylla is common now with us, 
and also the R. tortuosa, with its curiously 
twisted branches. 

The a. viscosa, known as the clammy locust, 
the branches and legumes being very clam- 
my and sticky, is probably a good species. 

Salisbueia, Smith, — 2^at, Ord, Taxaceae. 
Moncecia, Polyandria, Linn. Staminate flow- 
ers axillary, filiform, pedunculate. Fertile 
flowers terminal, solitary on simple or braftch- 
ing peduncles. Ovule naked, seated in a cup- 
shaped disk, the disk finally becoming fleshy, 
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embracing the base . of the nut-like seed 
(abridged from Fhra Cestricd). 

1. S. ADIANTIFOLIA, Smith. Leaves pecti- 
nate or comb-shaped, somewhat wedge-shaped 
at the base, irregularly cut or scolloped on 
the margin, and marked with straight diverg- 
ent veins. — Ginko ; maiden hair tree. Native 
of Japan. 

Though classed by Loudon as a monoecious 
plant, in a private letter in my possession he 
speaks of it as a dioecious one. I believe 
our specimens have not yet flowered. As 
an ornamental tree it claims much attention. 
Its stem is very straight, resembling in that 
respect, as well as in color, that of the tulip 
tr^e. The leaves are of a bluish-green tinge, 
and from their fern-like appearance, attract 
much attention. The branches come out of 
very variable vigor, and extend nearly hori- 
zontally. It is a very artificial-looking tree, 
and very appropriate for associating with 
architectural objects. It thrives best in a 
deep rich loam on a dry subsoil. The hand- 
somest trees, being the original of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's introduction, are at the Woodlands; the 
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Bartram specimen is sixty-one feet high and 
three feet eight inches in circumference. 

It is generally propagated by layers, put 
down as soon as the young wood is ripe, 
being first notched as for a carnation. The 
stool of layers should be protected from fix)st. 
When rooted, they are easily managed after- 
wards.* 

There are some very fine specimens of this 
tree in Mr. Pierce's arboretum, little if any 
inferior to the Bartram specimens. 

Salix, LinncBus, — Nat. Ord. Salicaceae. 
Dioecia, Diandria, Linn, Catkins with the 
scales entire. Calyx wanting. Staminate 
flowers with 1-6 stamens, filaments soi3ae- 
times united. Pistillate flowers. Stigma 2- 
lobed, with one or more glands contiguous to 
the pistil 

The WILLOW TRIBE has not as yet met 
with that distinction as aflbrding ornamental 
trees which it deserves. I fear that Juliet's 

* Since the above was written, I learn that trees have 
produced fruit in France. So that the easiest manner of 
increasing onr stock of this valuable tree will be by im- 
porting seedlings. 
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doctrine, that "a rose by any other name will 
smell as sweet," has been inverted in this case, 
ftnd that the name " willow" has become so 
associated with the idea of a swamp, except in 
the instance of the Babylonian, that all willows 
seem to "smell swampy" to the ornamental 
planter. But though many of them thrive 
in moist places, it is not so in aU the kinds. 
Some of them do well in the driest soils, and 
are adapted to ornament every situation. 
They are destined yet to receive considerable 
attention. So far there are but few in culti- 
vation; the following kinds are for the most 
part to be found growing only in the collec- 
tion of my friend Evans. 

1. S. ACUMINATA, Smith. Stamens 2. 
Leaves lanceolate oblong, pointed, wavy, 
finely toothed, glaucous and dqwny beneath. 
— Large-leaved willow. Native of England. 

It grows twenty or thirty feet high, with 
an erect, coarse, and stiff habit; its chief 
beauty consisting in its fine foliage. It 
thrives best in a low wet situation, but will 
do very well in a dry one. 

Like all the willows, this may be readily 
struck by cuttings or "truncheons" of the 
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one or two year old wood, tlie latter making 
vigorous trees the soonest. The pieces, be- 
ing cut into lengths about three inches long, 
may be stuck their fuU length in any moist 
waste piece of ground any time in early 
spring before the bursting of the bud. 

2. S. ALBA, LinmBus. Leaves elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate, toothed, white and silky 
beneath, the lowest teeth glandular. Flowers 
appearing with the leaves. Ovaries smooth, 
sessile. — White willow. Native of Europe. 
Naturalized in the United States. 

A handsome round-headed tree, growing 
well in any soil or situation, where it will 
easily attain a height of fifty feet. In wet 
swampy places I have seen it between seventy 
and eighty, and with a trunk of large diame- 
ter. 

3. S. ALBA, var. Vitellina. S. vitelUna, 
LinncevSy now reduced to a variety of aVxi, 
has the leaves shorter and broader, and 
more spreading orange-yellow branches, but 
is in every other respect similar. Its golden 
bark contrasts beautifully with its deep-green 
leaves, and even in winter imparts a cheerful- 
ness to garden scenery. 
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4. S- BABYLONICA, ZtVincBt^. Leavcs lance- 
olate, acuminate, serrate, glabrous, glaucous 
beneath. — Weeping willow. Native of Asia. 

A detailed description of this fine tree is 
unnecessary, so well is it known. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting to accompany architectural ob- 
jects. Its lightness, and graceful elegance, 
throw on all around a softness that is pecu- 
liarly pleasing. By ponds, lakes, or small 
streams it is highly appropriate, and in any 
still, quiet scenery, as a shade to an arbor or 
place devoted to meditation or study, it adds 
an interest few trees can create. In very 
gay, rugged, stiff, or bold scenery it is out 
of place, except in peculiar instances, where 
bold contrasts can be introduced with effect. 
It will thrive in almost any soil, refusing 
only those actually wet or sodden ; but in a 
dry deep loam, contiguous to moisture, it 
grows with a surprising rapidity. 

5. B. annularis has its leaves always curl- 
ed. As a curiosity it may please ; but as an 
ornamental tree will never be popular. A 
curled leaf will ever be associated with dis- 
ease, or insects. 

19 
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5. S. CAPREA, LinruBus, Stamens two. 

Leaves roundish-ovate, pointed-serrate, waved, 

veins mucli netted, pale and downy beneath. 

— Goat-willow. Native of Britain. 
» 

There is a noble specimen of, I believe, 
this species in the fine arboretum of Mr. 
Pierce, which is five feet in circumference, 
and probably forty feet high. Its head is 
very regular, round, and spreading. Mr. 
Evans has a variety with variegated leaves. 
Its foliage is very dense, imparting a grateful 
shade. It grows well in the driest soils, but 
does best in those inclining to moisture. 

6. S. CROWEANA, Smith. Leaves elliptical, 
slightly serrated, glaucous beneath. Ovary 
silky. Stamens united at the base. — Crowe's 
willow. 

This can scarcely be considered as a tree. 
In very wet soils, in which it delights, it will 
grow from ten to fifteen feet. 

7. S. DAPHNOIDES, Vtllars. Leaves^ broadly 
lanceolate and pointed, with glandular serra- 
tures, smooth and glaucous beneath. Catkins 
appearing before the leaves. — Daphne willow. 
Native of Switzerland. 

A fine species, growing from thirty to forty 
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fiset high. Its dark, mealy-looking bark 
gives it a very unique appearance. 

8. S. DEOIPIENS, Smith. Stamens two. 
Leaves lanceolate, pointed, serrate, very 
smooth. Branches smooth and highly po- 
lished. — White Welsh-willow. Native of 
Britain, but said to be naturalized in Ame- 
rica. 

A tree of upright growth, and often ex- 
ceeding forty feet. Its young shoots are 
stained with red, and those of the preceding 
season have a yellowish east. It will thrive 
well in a dry soU. 

9. S. FORBYANA, Smith. Stamen one. 
Leaves lanceolate-oblong, serrated, glabrous, 
with small downy stipules. — Forby's willow. 
Native of England. 

This is a small tree, not over twelve feet 
high, with very twiggy, slender, pale-green, 
and glossy stems. It thrives best in a wet 
soil. 

10. S.FoRSTERiANA,/SWii^. Leavcs elliptic- 
obovate, acute, crenate, slightly downy, glau- 
cous beneath. Catkins long, narrow. Germen 
awl-shaped, silky. Branches slightly downy. — 
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Forster's mountain willow. NatiTe of Soot- 
land. 

Growing to about fifteen feet h^, or pro- 
bably higher in a deep rich loam, not liable 
to become too wet. 

11. S. FBAGiLis, lAnmBus, Stamens two. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, pointed, serrate, very 
glabrous. — Crack willow. Native of Britain. 

In moist places this wiU frequently grow 
to eighty or ninety feet high. Its chief 
beauty consists in its silky catkins. 

12. S. F. EusSBLLiANA, Carey. Leaves 
lanceolate, acuminate, serrate-dentate with the 
teeth incurved, subglaucous beneath, and 
slightly silky while young. Stipules semi- 
cordate. Styles conspicuous. — Bedford wil- 
low. Native of Britain, and naturalized in 
tixe United States. 

Very nearly resembling the preceding, 
and, for ornamental purposes, superior to it. 
It will thrive well in drier ground. 

13. S. HIBTA, Smith. Leaves elliptic 
heart-shaped, pointed, findy crenate, downy 
on both sides. Stipules half heart-shaped, 
nearly glabrous. Branches densely hairy.— 
Hairy willow. Native of Britain. 
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Growing twenty or tWrty feet high, with 
a very erect habit of growth. It thrives best 
in a deep rich loam, inclining to 'moisture. 

14. S. NIGRA, Marshall. Stamens 3-4, or 
6. Styles short. Leaves narrow-lanceolate, 
tapering and acute at each end, smooth and 
green on both sides, with the petiole and 
midrib pubescent. — ^Black willow. Native 
of the United States. 

A small tree from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, with a dark-colored rough bark, and 
with the young branches dark purple. It 
grows naturally in low grounds contiguous 
to moisture. 

15. S. PENTANDRA, XmnoBt^. Stamens five. 
Leaves ovate, pointed, crenate, glandular, 
broad, shining, having a fragrance when 
slightly dried. — Shining willow. Native of 
Europe and the United States. 

This grows about twenty feet high, and is 
the most ornamental of the tribe. It delights 
in a moist situation. Its flowers appear later 
in the season than most other species. Our 
S. lucida^ Muhlenberg; and S, Meyeriarui, 
Willdenow^ of Germany, are probably in* 
eluded in this. 

19* 
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16. S. POMBKANIOA, WUMenow. Leaves 
lanceolate, tapering to both extremities, 
about foilr ' inches long, smooth and shining 
above, glaucous beneath. Catkins about one 
inch long. Branches copiously covered with 
small yellow dots. — Pomeranian willow. 

Somewhat allied to S, daphnoides, growing 
about the same height, and equally as orna- 
mental. 

17. S.B(yruKDATA^ Forbes. Leaves round- 
ish, blunfly serrate, glabrous and shining 
above, glaucous, nrf^ed, and slightly hairy 
beneath. Stipules rounded, serrate, and 
glandular. — Eound-leaved willow. Native of 
Switzerland. 

One of the most distinct-looking species 
known to me, growing about fifteen or 
twenty feet high. 

18. S. RUBRA, jHw(&o». Stamens two, com- 
bined at the base. Leaves linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, serrate, glabrous, green on both 
sides. Capsules sessile, very pubescent- 
Bed willow. Native of Britain. 

A small tree of ten or twelve feet high, 
with long narrow leaves, and twiggy branches. 
It does best in moist situations. 
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19. S. VIMINALI8, ImncBvs, StameBs two. 
Leaves linear, mcliniBg to lanceolate, long, 
but not more than half an inch wide; mar- 
gins entire, wavy, snow white and silky 
beneiath. — Twiggy, or osier willow. Native' 
of Britain, but. I believe naturalised in the 
States. 

Generally grows about twenty feet high; 
its long, narrow leaves render it highly orna- 
mental. It will grow very well in the driest 
soils, but prefers the neighborhood of water. 

SoPHORA, Linn(Bus. — Nat Ord, Fabaceae. 
Decandria, Monogynia, Linn. Calyx 5-tooth- 
ed. Corolla butterjQiy-shaped, with the wings 
of the same length ag the upper petal (vexil- 
lum). Legume bearded; many-seeded, 

1. S, JAPONiOA, XfnnoBw^. Leaves pinnate, 
leaflets many, ovate, smooth. — ^Japan sophora. 
Flowears in August. 

A most beautiful tree, somewhat resem- 
bling the locust in its appearance, whether 
considered in its outKne^ flower, or foliage. 
Its average growth is about forty feet, thriv-^ 
ing best in a deep rich loam, moderately dry. 
It is r^ily propagated by seedis, when they 
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can be obtained, whicb are beet sown as soon 
as ripe. The most common mode is by 
layers, wbich may be put down as soon as 
the wood is ripe, protecting them from frost 
in winter ; they will be mostly rooted suffi- 
ciently to take up in spring. Cuttings, se- 
lected with care, will also root pretty well if 
put in as soon as the wood is ripe, and pro- 
tected from severe frost, careftdly guarding 
against damp. 

S. J, pendula, a j&ne weeping variety, is 
also in our collections. 

Styrax, Linnceus. — Nat. Ord. Styracese. 
Decandria, Monogynia, Linn. Corolla twisted 
to the left, funnel-form. Fruit a two-seeded 
drupe. 

1. S. GRANDIFOLIUM, Alton. Leaves large, 
obovate, silky beneath. Lower peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-flowered. — Large-leaved 
storax. Native of the Southern States. 
Flowers in July. 

In cultivation this becomes a tree fifteen 
or twenty feet high, and is one of the most 
ornamental of its class, whether we consider 
its large leathery leaves, or numerous snow- 
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white flowers. It delights in a light gravelly 
loam, where the roots are contiguous to 
moisture, and. in a slightly shaded ^tuation« 
It is best propagated by layers put down just 
before the bursting of the buds, notched like 
a carnation; they will root before fiall. A 
specimen at Bartram is about twenty-five 
feet high and fifteen inches in circumference; 

Taxodium, Bichard. — Nat. Ord. Pinaceas. 
Monoecia, Monadelphia, Linn. Male catkins 
disposed in a pyramidal round spike. Pollen 
of each flower borne in five cases, attached 
to the scale on its inner fece. Female catkins 
two or three together, near the Dase of the 
spike of male catkins. Strobile globose. 
Scales peltate, angled. 

T. DISTICHUM, RichcurcL Branches distich- 
ous. Leaves linear. — Deciduous or bald 
cypress. Native of the Southern States. 

This is a noble deciduous tree, sometimes 
attaining one hundred and fifty feet high 
with a circumference of thirty. When 
young it has a very regular pyramidal form, 
becoming round-headed with age, and ulti- 
mately rather flat and spreading. The fine* 
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ness of its foliage contrasts strikingly with 
its strong rugged appearance, and the pale- 
green hue of its leaves with the cedar-like 
tint of its branches. When growing luxuri- 
antly, it is lined with deep ribs, as if the one 
trunk were made up of a number of small 
ones; add to this the numerous "knees," like 
large beehives, which it throws up for many 
feet around, and we have a specimen of 
arborial picturesque beauty not easily sur- 
passed. The Bartram specimen is one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet high and twenty 
feet in circumference. It grows best in 
moist swampy places ; or, if in dry soil, near 
a spring or contiguous to moisture. It is 
readily propagated from seeds sown early in 
spring in sandy loam, in a rather moist and 
shaded situation. The following spring they 
may be put into nursery rows. They trans- 
plant pretty well at all times with care. 

T. D, pendulum is a fine variety with droop- 
ing leaves. In other respects much the same 
as the preceding. 

Taxus, LinfUBus. — Nat, Ord. Taxaceae. 
Dioecia, Monadelphia, Linn. Staminate flowers 
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bursting from several opposite, imbricated, 
adjoining, bud-like scales. Column of stamens 
sunnounted by many peltate 8-cleft anthers. 
Pistillate flower solitary^ witb imbricated 
scales at the base. Fruit a single nut em- 
bedded in a succulent cup, the calyx. 

1. T. BAOCATA, Lirmceus, Leaves linear, 
approximating dark-green. — English yew. 

Opinion is divided with regard to the 
merits of this ^ee in ornamental gardening. 
Some deem that its long association with 
English churchyards and cemeteries, suggests 
ideas too funereal for the life-enjoying plea- 
sures of a garden. Others look on the well- 
known degree of abuse it will submit to, as 
a subject of pleasing reflection, suggestive of 
the victorious nature of meek, uncomplaining, 
persevering effort in overcoming all obstacles. 

But for the once setting aside both poetry 
and association, our collections are too scarce 
of evergreens to allow us to dispense with 
one, and for my part I admire the yew. 
There is a very fine specimen planted by 
Young, before mentioned as "the king's Bo- 
tanist," in friend Longstreth's garden in King- 
sessing, probably thirty feet high, and with 
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its branches extending nearly as &t horizon- 
taDy. It loves a deep rich loam, but will xm^ 
dergo any soil or treatment. It may be propa- 
gated by seeds, layers, or cuttings. The former 
rarely germinate the first year, and are seldom 
employed. Cuttings are best of two year old 
wood, put in sand in July or August, slightly 
shaded and kept moist, with some protection 
through winter. There are several fine va- 
rieties, the commonest being the Irish yew 
{T. B. fasUgiata^ LinSley)] the weeping yew 
{T. B, Dovastoni), with very fine broad foliage 
and pendulous branches; the silver variegated 
{T. B. elegantissima) ; the gold variegcUedj and 
the erect hrandhing {T. B. erecta, Loudon). 

2. T. CANADENSIS, Willdemw. Leaves 
linear, revolute on the margins. Receptacle 
of the staminate flower subglobose. 

This is a much smaller tree than the pre- 
ceding, readily distinguished by the paler 
foliage and reddish wood. 

Soil and propagation as No. 1. 

3.* T. NuoiFKRA, Idnrmus. Seeds inclosed 

* The kindf with seed inclosed in the disk, are now, I 
belieTe, referred to Torreya of Siebold. 
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by the flesliy disk. Leaves linear, distant. — 
Acorn yew. Native of Japan, where it grows 
about.twenty feet high, with a diffuse and ir- 
regular habit. It is in the collection of John 
Evans. It is often propagated by grafting 
on the English yew. 

Thuja, Touirmfort — Nat. Ord. Pinacese, 
Moncecia, Monadelphia, Linn. Male catkin 
terminal, solitary. Pollen of each flower con- 
tained in four cases attached to the inner face 
of the scale towards the base. Female cat- 
kin terminaL Ovary joined with the bractea, 
thus forming a receptacle. Ovules two to 
each receptacle.* 

1. T. oooiDENTALis, Idunceus. Cones obo- 
vate, scaly ; seeds winged ; branches horizontal, 
recurved. — American arbor vitae. Native of 
the Northern States. 

* In accordance with my plan I adhere to the nomen- 
clature in common use, though I cannot help obserring 
that the separation of No. 2 and No. 8 from the genus 
under the name of Biota, Don, is rery judicious, as all 
who are familiar with the dissimilarity of their iVuits will 
admit. The species not having winged seeds are now 
referred to Biota. 

20 
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An evergreen essential in all collections. 
It is handsomer than the Chinese kind, though 
not so generally cultivated. When young, it 
has a rather slender appearance, but, on be- 
coming older, branches out into a head very 
similar to the red cedar. The finest Bartram 
specimen is about fifty-two feet high and 
three feet ten inches in circumference. It is 
raised from seed sown in the fall or spring 
in boxes of light, sandy soil, kept cool and 
moderately moist till they appear. If 'sown 
thinly, they are best left two years in the seed 
bed, and then removed to nursery rows one 
foot apart. A cool, rather moist soil, on a 
dry bottom, seems best adapted for it, but it 
will do well in any soil not too \^et or too stiflE 

2. T. ORIENTALIS, Lmnceus. Cones ellip- 
tic, scales mucronate beneath the fleshy apex. 
Branches ascending,* branchlets mostly verti- 
cal. — Chinese arbor vitse. 

When young, this is handsomer than the 
last, but can bear no comparison with it when 
it becomes old. The best Bartram specimen is 
about twenty -five feet high and three feet in 
circumference. It is propagated as the last, 
and also by cuttings of the well ripened wood 
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put in sandy soil early in the fall, and slightly 
protected through winter. It is sometimes 
raised from layers. 

8. T. PENDULA, Lambert Leaves like 
small scales, opposite, imbricate, ovate-lance- 
olate, mucronate, decurrent. Cones ovate-ob- 
long, produced in clusters at the ends of the 
branches. Seeds wingless. — Weeping ai:bor 
yitsd. Native of Japan and China. 

A very peculiar looking small tree of about 
fifteen feet high. Its slender, apparently leaf- 
less branchlets, hang down very gracefully. 
It is one of the prettiest evergreens yet intro- 
duced for planting by the sides of walks in 
the pleasure-ground. 

4. T. PLIOATA, Don. Allied to No. 1. 
The branchlets are compressed and flattened, 
shining on the upper surface, and the lower 
of a dull green, dotted with stomata. — Plicate 
arbor vitae. Native of the north-west coast. 

A considerable improvement on No. 1, 
growing more compact, and with a fuller 
habit of growth, though, I believe, never 
reaching the same height. 
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TiLiA, Linrmus. — Nat Ord. Tiliacese. Po- 
lyandria, Monogynia, Linn, Calyx 5-parted, 
deciduous. Corolla 5-petaUed, Capsules 
globose, downy, 5-celled, opening at the base. 

1. T. AMERICANA, ZmncBii5. Leaves deeply 
cordate, nearly round, abruptly acuminate, 
sharply serrate, smooth. Petals with a scale 
on the inside at the base, notched at the apex. 
Fruit ovate, ribbed. — American linden. Na- 
tive of Canada and the Northern States. 
Flowers in July. 

In the Middle States, both this and the fol- 
lowing species have been very popular as a 
shade tree. Its yellowish fragrant flowers 
are so grateful to insects, that the tree be- 
comes disagreeable on their account while it 
is in flower. It is also very liable to the at- 
tacks of a borer. When full grown, it has a 
rather irregular round head, and to most tastes 
has a very pleasing effect. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the following, when old, by 
its round head, and when in fruit by its ribbed 
fruit, and Mr. Emerson remarks, in his ex- 
cellent "Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts," 
by the young shoots being of a dark-brown 
or blackish color. In the autumn, the leaves 
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turn to a pale lemon yellow, and are amongst 
the earliest to mark tlie progress of tlie season. 

The best soil for it is a deep cool loam, 
though it will grow pretty well in any not 
liable to extremes of wet or dry. It may be 
propagated by seed sown as soon as ripe, 
which will mostly appear the following 
spring. The most usual plan is by layers 
put down as soon as the wood is ripe, some- 
where about the month of June. Sometimes 
these layers are tongued and pegged down, 
at other times merely twisted a little near 
the base of the stool, which is then moulded 
up with earth to just above the twisted parts. 

The best Bartram specimen on dry soil is 
eighty-two feet high and five feet ten inches 
in circumference. 

2. T. EUROPCBA, LirmcBus, Leaves twice 
the length of the footstalks, glabrous beneath. 
Petals without nectaries^ Flowers appearing 
a month earlier than the last. Fruit nearly 
or quite globose. — European linden. 

This species grows more regular and coni- 
cal than the last, and when growing by itself, 
its branches sweep the ground. In such 
cases it forms one of the most beautiful ob- 
20* 
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jects a single tree can afford. It is apt to lose 
its leaves very early, unless growing in a 
deep rich loam. It may be propagated as 
the last. There are many varieties* in our 
nurseries. The rubra with red shoots, aurea 
with yellow, platyphylla with broad leaves, 
parvifolia with small leaves, and the pendulxi 
with drooping branches. 

3. T. HETERpPHYLLA, VentenaL May be but 
a variety of No. 1, but is considered by many 
as distinct. It is the T. alba of Michaux. 
The leaves are ovate, white and downy be- 
neath, sometimes cordate at the base; oftener 
obliquely cordate and truncate. It does not 
grow so high as No. 1, and will thrive in 
heavier soils, especially if near a stream or 
contiguous to moisture. The commonest 
weeping linden of the nurseries is of this 
species, and when grafted standard high on 
some other kind will form a pretty object. 
It has a striking peculiarity in the change of 
the color of the leaves in the fall. A portion 

* The nomenclature of the genus is confused. It is 
difficult to pronounce what is a species and what but a 
variety. 
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will be quite green while the rest are of a 
bright-yellow. The white linden should be in 
every collection. 

Ulmus, Linnoeus, — Nat Ord, Ulmaceae. 
Pentandria, Digynia, Linn. Calyx 5-8-cleft, 
permanent. Corolla none. Stamens equal 
to the divisions of the calyx. Fruit a one- 
celled, one-seeded samara. 

1. U. AMERICANA, im?2CB?^5. Leavcssmooth 
above, oblong ovate, unequal at the base, 
equally and sharply serrate. Flowers pedi- 
cellate. Fruit oval, downy at the margin. — 
American elm. 

This fine tree is very popular in many of 
the Northern States, and deservedly so, for 
few trees can compare with it in the easy 
gracefulness of its appearance. It likes not 
to be crowded by other trees, always in that 
case losing considerable of it beauty. It is 
essentially a round-headed tree, and, when 
old, frequently becomes quite pendulous. It 
is not at home in wet situations, thriving only 
in light loose loams. In our district it is so 
very liable to be preyed upon by insects, that 
it has lost much of its interest. It will some- 
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times reach eighty feet Ingh; but its most 
usual figure is sixty. 

The seed ripens in May, and should be 
sown at once in a bed of light sandy loam, 
taking care to keep the bed regularly moist 
and partially shaded through the season. 
The most usual mode of propagation is by 
layers. A "stool" being used for that pur- 
pose, the shoots are twisted and moulded up 
as before described, and in that manner they 
soon form roots. 

There is a weeping variety, U. pendula of 
Pursh, in our collections, as well as on€f with 
purple leaves. 

2. JJ. CAMTESTRiSjLinnoeiLs. Leaves rhc«n- 
boid ovate, acuminate, wedge-shaped, oblique 
at the base, scabrous above, doubly and ir- 
regularly serrate, downy beneath, serratures 
incurved. Fruit oblong, deeply cloven, 
naked. — English elm. 

This is a finer tree than the last, growing 
larger, and having a stiffer head, and general 
habit of growth. Mr. Emerson notices that 
the leaves stay green a much longer period 
in the fall, than in our kind. 
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There is a very fine specimen in Mr. Pierce's 
arboretum, measuring six feet seven inches 
in circumference, and is probably ninety feet 
high. The Cornisli elm, U. stricta of JAuSIgj, 
now considered a variety of this, is also in 
our collections. 

3. U. FULVA, Michaux, Leaves scabrous 
above. Buds clothed with a brown down. 
Flowers in den% bundles. Fruit nearly 
round, naked on the margin. — Slippery 
elm. 

A handsome tree, with magnificent foliage, 
but without • the ample proportions which 
characterize the other species. It seldom 
exceeds fifty feet high, and has often a pendu- 
lous appearance. It has the advantage of 
thriving in a low wet soil, where the other 
kinds will not. The bark is frequently corky. 
The Bartram specimen is fifty feet high and 
five and a half feet in circumference, but is 
nearly dead, owing to the bark having been 
almost entirely stolen off for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

4. U. GLABRA, Miller. Leaves ovate, lan- 
ceolate, acuminate, doubly serrate, obliquely 
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wedge-shaped at the base, smooth above, 
smooth or glandular below. Fruit obovate, 
naked, deeply cloven. — Smooth-leaved elnu 
Native of Britain. 

In its native country this grows from sixty 
to eighty feet high, but the specimens I have 
fallen in with here are all small. It thrives 
in similar situations to No. 2. 

The Huntingdon, U. &. %sgeta of Loudon, 
is also in our collections, as well as the varie- 
gated leaved, 

5. U. MONTANA, Bavhin. Leaves obovate, 
cuspidate, wedge-shaped at the base, coarsely 
and doubly serrate, very scabrous above, 
downy beneath. Fruit rhomboid oblong, 
naked, scarcely cloven. — Mountain or wych 
elm. Native of Britain. 

This has not been extensively cultivated 
here, but will probably prove one of the most 
desirable of trees. Its dark, ample foliage, 
and vigorous growth, are amongst the traits 
of character which commend it. It thrives 
best in a cool, deep, and rich loam, and is 
propagated like the rest. The Exeter elm, a 
variety with very upright growing branches 
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and compact habit, is also in our collections, 
and a very desirable kind, on account of the 
strong contrasts which can be made with the 
pendulous varieties. 

ViRGiLiA, Lamarck. — Nat, Ord, Fabaceae. 
Corolla butterfly-shaped. Fruit a flat, md,ny 
seeded legume. 

V. LUTEA, MichaiLX. Leaves pinnate, leaf- 
lets alternate. — Yellow wood. Native of the 
Western States. Flowers in July. 

A middle-sized round-headed tree, which 
• when in flower is particularly ornamental. 
These are in clusters larger than the locust, 
though less odoriferous ; pendulous, and of a 
whitish-yellow color. It is late in putting 
forth in spring, and one of the first to shed 
its leaves, which turn to a deep orange yellow 
in the fall. 

It thrives best in a rich light loam, in a 
cool situation, not exposed to the heat and 
drought of summer. 

It is propagated by seeds sown as soon as 
they are ripe, in boxes protected from mice 
and severe frosts. They will appear in spring. 
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It also succeeds very well if budded on the 
sophora in July. 

The finest Bartram specimen is fifty feet 
high and four feet in circumference at the 
base. 

Xanthoxylon, Kunth. — Nat Ord. Xan- 
thoxylaceae. Dicecia, Tri-pentandria, Linn. 
Calyx 3-5-parted. Stamens and petals equal 
to the divisions of the calyx. Carpels 1-5, 
with an equal number of styles connected at 
the apex ; 2-valved ; 1-2-seeded. Fruit mostly 
berried. Seeds globose, dark, and shining. 

X. FBAXINEUM, WiUoknow, Leavcs with 
four to five pairs of ovate leaflets. Stems 
prickly, prickles stipitate. Petioles unarmed. 
— Toothache tree; prickly ash. Canada to 
Kentucky. ^ 

A small tree of about fifteen feet high, the 
which whoever plants will \vish he had never 
seen, on account of its rambling, brambly 
appearance, and determination to throw up 
suckers in spite of all opposition. 

It is a fit companion for the elder bush 
which John Bartram, in his correspondence, 
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says he rooted out of Ids garden every year 
for half his life, but which continued to come 
up notwithstanding. A specimen at Bartram 
is about fifteen feet high and six inches in 
circumference. 
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Acacia^ rose, BobiaU hispida. 
AHantk^is. Aikntoa glandulosos. 
Althea, Hibiscus sjriaeus. 
Angelica tree, Aralia spinosa. 
Applej cherry, Pyrus baccata. 
Appky dovMe-Jhwered, Pyrus spectabilis. 
Arhor vitsey American. Thuja ocoidentalis. 
Arhor vitm, Chinese, Thuja orientalis. 
Arhor vitae, weeping. Thuja pendula. 
Ash, Hack, Eraxinus sambuoifolia. 
Ash, blue, Eraxinus quadrangulata. 
Ashf downy, Eraxinus pubesoens. 
Ash, European, Eraxinus excelsior. 
Ash, mountain. Pyrus aucuparia. 
Ash, poison, Bhus venenata. 
Ash, prickly, Xanthoxylon fraxineum. 
Ash, red, Eraxinus pubescens. 
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Asli, varwus-leaved. Fraxinus excelsior hetero- 

phylla. 
Asli, walnut Fraxinus juglandifolia. 
Ash, weeping. Fraxinus excelsior pendula. 
Ash, white. Fraxinus americana. 
Beam, white, Pjrus aria. 
Beech, American, Fagus ferruginea. 
Beech, bloody, Fagus sylvatica, sanguinea. 
Beech, crested, Fagus sylvatica, cristata. 
Beech, cut, Fagus sjlyatica, laciniata. 
Beech, copper, Fagus sylvatica, cuprea. 
Beech, European. Fagus sylratica. 
Beech, water, Carpinus americanus. 
Birch, American white, Betula populifolia. 
Birch, black, Betula nigra. 
Birch, poplar-leaved, Betula populifolia. 
Birch, red, Betula nigra. 
Birch, sweet hUick, Betula lenta« 
Birch, white, Betula alba. 
Bittemut, Oarya amara. 
Box. Buxus. 

Box, Minorca, Buxus balearica. 
Buckeye, yellow. Pavia flava. 
Buckthorn, Bhamnus eathartica. 
Buckthorn, alder, Bhamnus frangula. 
Buckthorn, Carolina. Bhamnus caroliniensis. 
Buckthorn, sea. Hippophae rhamnoides. 
Bumelia. Bumelia lycioides. 
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BuUemuL Juglans cinerea. 

ButUmvDood, American, Platanus ocoidentalis. 

ButUmwood, Engliih, Hatanos (Mientalis. 

Catdlpa. Catalpa bignonoides. 

Cedar ^ African, Cedrus africana. 

Cedar y deodar, Oedrus deodara. 

Cedar, Japan, Cryptomeria japonica. 

Cedar, Lebanon, Cedrus libani. 

Cedar, twisted, Cupressus torulosa. 

Cedar, white, Cupressus thuyoides. 

Cherry, Chickasaw. Cerasus chicasa. 

Cherry, cornelian, Cornus mas. 

Cherry, double-JUmered wood. Cerasus sjlvestrui 

fl* pleno. 
Cherry, English bird. Cerasus padus. 
Cherry, mahaleb. Cerasus mahaleb. 
Cherry, wild, Cerasus serotina. 
Chestnut, chinquapin, Castanea pumila. 
ChestmU, common, Castanea vesca. 
Chestnut, m^rrone, Castanea vesca. 
Chrises thorn. Paliurus aculeatus. 
Clvh of Hercules, Andia spinosa. 
Crah, plum-leaved, Pjrus prunifolia. 
Crab, sweet-scented, Pyrus coronaria. 
Cucurnber tree. Magnolia acuminata. 
CyriUa, Cyrilla racemiflora. 
Cypress, bald^ Taxodium distichum. 
Cypress, deciduous. Taxodium disticbum. 
21* 
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Caress, weeping-leaved, Taxodium distichum 

pendulum. 
Dogwood., alternate-leaved. Oornus alfcernifolia. 
Dogwood, American, Cornus fiorida. 
Dogwood, English red, Cornus sanguinea. 
Dogwood, flowery. Cornus florida. 
Dogwood, white-herried. Cornus alba. 
Elder, box. Negundo aceroides. 
Elm, American. Ulmus americana. 
Elm, Cornish, Ulmus campestris var. 
Ehn, English, UlmUs campestris. 
Elm, Exeter. Ulmus montana var. 
Elm, Huntingdon. Ulmus glabra var. 
Elm, slippery. Ulmus fulva. 
Elm, smooth, Ulmus glabra. 
Elm, wych. Ulmus montana. 
Fir, balsam, Picea balsamea. 
Fir, Cephahnian silver, Picea cephalonica. 
Fir, dovhle balsam, Picea Frazeri. 
Fir, noble, Picea nobilis. 
Fir, silver, Picea pectinata. 
FranMinia, Gordonia pubescens. 
Fringe tree, Chionanthus virginica. 
Ginko, Salisburia adiantifolia. 
Hackherry, Celtis crassifolia. 
JSalesia, two-winged, Halesia diptera. 
Hackmxitach. Lariz americana. 
Hawthomy cockspur, Crataegus crus-galli. 
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Hawthorn, Engluh. Cratadgos oxyacantha. 
Hawthorn, maple-leaved, Crataegus cordata. 
Hawthorn, pear-fruited., Crataegus flava. 
Hawthorn, pear-leaved, Crataegus pyrifolia. 
Hawthorn, tcarlet-fruited, Crataegus coccinea. 
Hawthorn, Washington, Crataegus cordata. 
Hawthorn, ydUyw-fruited, Crataegus flara. 
ffemlock, Abies canadensis. 
Hickory, common, Carya tomentosa. 
Hickory, lUvnois, Carya olivaeformis. 
Hickory, mockemut, Carya tomentosa. 
Hickory, peccan-nut, Carya olivaeformis. 
Hickory, pignut, Carya porcina. 
Hickory, sheUbark, Carya alba. 
Hdly, American, Ilex opaca. 
HciUy, emetic. Ilex vomitoria. 
HoUy, English, Ilex aquifolium. 
Honey locust, Gleditschia triacanthos. 
Horn beam, American, Carpinus americana. 
Horn learn, European, Carpinus betulus. 
Horn beam, hop, Ostrya virginica. 
Horse-chestnut, American, iElsculus ohiense. 
Horse-chestnut, British, -^culus hippocastanum. 
Horse-chestnut, red, -^Eseulus rubicunda. 
Iron wood. Ostrya virginica. 
Judas, American, Cercis canadensis. 
Judas, European, Cercis siliquastrum. 
Julibrissin, Acacia julibrissin. 
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June-herrif, Amelanohier botryapium. 
Juniper^ common, JuQiperu3 communis. 
Juniper, Swedish. Jumperus suecica. 
Jumper, tall. Juniperu9 excelaa, 
Kentucky coffee. Gjmnocladus canadensis. 
Kblreuteria. Kolreuteria paniculata. 
Laburnum. Cjtisus laburnum. 
Lagerstrcemia. Lagerstrc&mia reginsd. 
Larch, American. Larix americana. 
Larch, European. Larix europosa. 
Linden, Am^erican. Tilia amerioapa. 
Linden, European. Tilia ©uropooa. 
Linden, golden. Tilia europoea aurea. 
Linden, broad-leaved. Tilia europcea platyphylla. 
Linden, smaM-leaved. Tilia europoea parvifolia. 
Linden, Weeping. Tilia europoda pendula. 
Linden, white. Tilia alba. 
LobhUy, bay. Gordonia Lasianthus. 
Locust, hon^. Gleditschia triacanthus. 
Locust, t/eUow, Robinia pseud-acacia. 
Locust, clammy. Robinia viscosa. 
Locust, yellow large-leaved. Eobinia macrophylla. 
Locust, yellow twisted. Robinia tortuosa. 
Magnolia, blue. Ma^olia acuminata. 
Magnolia, Chinese. Magnolia conspicua. 
Magnolia, early. Magnolia grandiflora praecox. 
Magnolia, heart-leaved. Magnolia cordata. 
Magnolia, large-JUmered. Magnolia grandiflpr». 
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Magnolia, long ear-leaved. Magnolia auricnlata. 
Magnolia, long-leaved swamp. Magnolia glauoa 

longifolia. 
Magnolia, large-leaved. Magnolia macrophylla. 
JUagnolia, Sovlangt^s. Magnolia Soulangeana. 
Magnolia, swamp. Magnolia glauca. 
Magnolia, Thompson's, Magnolia grandiflora 

Thompsoniana. 
Magnolia, umbreHa, Magnolia tripetala. 
Magnolia, Yulan, Magnolia conspicna. 
Maiden Kair tree, Salisburia adiantifolia. 
Maple, ash-leaved, Negnndo aceroides. 
Maple, black sugar, Acer nigrum. 
Maple, English, Acer campestre. 
Maple, moozewood, Acer striatum. 
Maple, mountain, Acer montanum. 
Maple, Norway, Acer platanoides. 
Maple, red, Acer rubrum. 
Maple, silver, Acer dasjcarpum. 
Maple, striped hark, Acer striatum. 
Maple, sugar, Acer saccbarinum. 
Maple, swamp, Acer rubrum. 
Maple, sycamore, Acer pseudo-platan us. 
Mist tree, Rhus cotinus. 
Mulberry, black, Morus nigra. 
Mulberry, paper, Broussonetia papyrifera. 
Mulberry, red. Morus rubra. 
Mulberry, white. Moms alba. 
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Nettle tree, Celtis occidentalis. 

Nettie tree, thick-leaved. Celtis crasrifolia. 

Oak, Barhary. Quercns ballota. 

Oaky Bartram. Qaercus beterophylla. 

Oaky block. Qaercus tmctoria. 

Oaky blackjack. Quercns nignL 

OaJcy BriH$h. Quercus robur. ' 

Oaky burr. Quercus maorooarpa. 

Oaky chestnut. Quercus castanea. 

Oaky chestmU tohUe. Quercus prinus. 

Oaky cork tree. Quercus suber. 

Oak, lyrate-leaved. Querou? lyrata. 

Oaky olive fruited. Quercus olivaeformis. 

Oaky overcup white. Qaercus macrocsurpa. 

Oaky pine. Quercus palustris. 

Oaky post. Quercus obtusiloba. 

Oaky^ quercitron. Quercus tiuctoria. 

Oaky red. Quercus rubra. 

Oaky scarlet. Quercus coccinea. 

Oaky sessik-fruitedy British. Quercus sessiliflora. 

Oaky Spanish. Quercus falcata. 

Oaky swamp white. Quercus bicolor. 

Oaky Turkey. Quercus cerris. 

Oaky water. Quercus aquatioa. 

Oaky loater white, Quercus Ijrata. 

Oak, white. Quercus alba. 

Oaky willow. Quercus pbellos. 

Oleaster. ElsDagnus bortensis. 
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Osage orange, Machira anrantiaca. 

Papaw, Anona triloba. 

Pavhwnia, Paulownia imperialis. 

Paviaj dwarf, Plavia ttkacrostacbya. 

Peach f douhle-hlossom, Amygdalus persica, fl. pi. 

Persimmon, Diospyros virginiana. 

Pine, Aleppo, Pinus halapensis. 

jFVW, Chili, Arancaria imbricata. 

PiKiey dwarf, - Pmns pumiHo. 

Piney franJdneense, Pinns tseda. 

Pine, gigantic, Pinus Lambertiana. 

Pincj heavy-wooded. Pinus ponderosa. 

Pine, Italian stone, Pinus pinea. 

Pins, Jersey, Pinus inops. 

Pine, hhloUy, Pinus i«eda. 

Pine, lofty or Bhotan. Pinus excelsa. 

Pine, pinaster, Pinus pinaster. 

Pine, pitch, Pinus rigida. 

Pine, Scotch, Pinus sylvestris. 

Pine, sea, Pinus maritima. 

Pine, Southern swamp, Pinus palustris. 

Pine, Swiss stone, Pinus cembra. 

Pine, white. Pinus strobus. 

Pine, yellow, Pinus mitis. 

Plum, American red, Prunus americana. 

Plum, seaside, Prunus maritima. 

Poplar, ahele. * Populus alba. 

Poplar, American aspen, Populus tremuloides. 
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Poplar, Athenian, Popiilas grseca. 

PoplaVf haham. Populus balsamifera. 

Poplay, Canadian, Populos canadensis. 

Poplar J Cottonwood, Populus angalata. ^ 

Poplar, gray, Populus canescens. 

Poplar, large American aspen. Populus grandi- 

dentata. 
Poplar, Lombard^, Populua dilatata. 
Poplar, Ontario, Populus candioans. 
Ptelea, Ptelea trifoliata. 
Pyrus, mofjo-leaved. Pyrus nivalis. 
Rowan, Pyrus aucuparia. 
JSoMaJras, Laurus sassafiius. 
Service-tree, wild, Pjrus torminalis. 
Shad flower, Amelanchier botrjapium. 
Snowdrop tree, Halesia tetraptera. 
Sophora, Japan, Sophora japonica. 
Sophora, weeping, Sophora japonica pendula. 
Sorbtts or service tree, Pyrus domestica. 
Sorrel tree, Andromeda arborea. 
Sour gum, Myssa multiflora. 
Spindle tree, broad-leaved, Euonymus latifolius. 
Spindle tree, dark purple, E. atro-purpureus. 
Spindle tree, European, E. europaeus. 
Spruce, black. Abies nfigra. 
Spruce, Douglases, Abies Douglassii. 
Spruce, hemlock, Abies canadensis. 
Spruce, morinda. Abies Smithiana. 
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Spruce J Norway, Abies excelea. 
Spruce, Smith's Mimalayan, Abies Smithiana. 
Storax, large-leaved, Styrax grandifolium. 
Sumach, poison, Rhus venenata. 
Sumach, Stages horn. Bihus typbina. 
Sweet gum, Liquidambar styraciflua. 
Toothctche tree, Xantbozyion fraxineum. 
Tree of Heaven, Ailantus glandulosa. 
Tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera. 
Tupelo, Nyssa multiftofa. 
Walnut, black, Juglans ni^. 
Walnut, English, Juglans regia. 
Walnut, white, JugLiais cinerea. 
WUlow, Bedford, Salix Russelliana. 
WiXlow, black, Salix nigra. 
WiUow, crack, Salix fragilis. 
WiUow, Crowe's, Salix Croweana. 
Wilbw, curled, Salix babylonica annularis. 
WiUow, daphne, Salix daphnoides. 
WiUow, Forby's, Salix Forbyana. 
WiUovo, Forster*s, Salix Forsteriana. 
Willow, goat, Salix caprea. 
Willow, hairy, Salix birta. 
Willow, large-leaved, Salix acuminata. 
Willow, osier or twiggy, Salix viminalis. 
Willow, Pomeranian, Salix pomeranica. 
Willow, red, Salix rubra. 
Willow, round-leaved, Salix rotundata. 
22 
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Willow, shining, Saliz pentandra. 

WtUoWy weeping* Saliz babjlonica. 

Willow f white, Salix alba. 

Willow, white Welsh, Salix decipiens. 

Witch hazel, Hamamelis virginica. 

Yellow wood, Virgilia lutea. 

YeWy acorn, Taxos nacifera. 

Yew J Canadian, Taxus canadensis. 

Yew, English, Taxus baocata. 

Yew, Irish, Taxus bacoata fastigiata. 

Yew, silver variegated, Taxus baccata elegantis- 

sima. 
Yew, weeping, Taxus baccata pendula, or Taxus 

Dovastoni. 
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Plants recently introduced into cultivation, or which 
have not come under the personal observation of the 
author. 

Abies alba. 

Abies dumosa. 

Abies gigantea. 

Abies Menziesii. « 

Abies obovata. 

Acer circinatum. 

Acer obtusatum. 

Acer opalus. 

^sculus hippocastanum, double-flowered. 

iEsculus laciniatum. 

Alnus glutinosa. 

Alnus laciniata. 

Alnus serrulata. 

Amelanchier florida. 

Betula excelsa. 

Betula papyracea. 

Castanea vesca asplenifolia. * 

Castanea vesca laciniata. 

Chionanthus maritima. 

Comus paniculata. 

Crataegus Layi. 
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Crataegus orientalis. 

Cryptomeria Lobbiana. 

Eleeagnas flava. 

Elseagnus parriflora. 

Fagus sylvatica macropbylla. 

Fraxinus excelsior argentea. 

Juglans regia laciniata. 

Juniperus phoenicia. 

Larii 6rifl6thii. 

Larix Tyrolosa. 

Omus Europseus. 

Omus latifoliuB, 

Picea Pindrow. 

Picea pinsapo. 

Picea Webbiana. 

Pinus Austiiaca. 

Pinus Coulterii. 

Pinus Gerardiana. 

Pinus Hartwegii. 

Pinus insignis. 

Pinus Laricio. 

Pinus Massoni. 

Pinus monticola. 

Planera Richardii. 

Platanus acerifolia. 

Platanus palmata. 

Platanus pyramidalis. 

Populus acerifolia. 

Populus cordifolia. 

Populus heterophylla. 

Populus heterophylla pendula. 

Pterocarya cauoasica. 
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Pyrus Iftnu^osa. 
Pyrus orientalis. 
Pyrus riyularis. 
Pyrus salicifolia. 
Pyrus rariolosa. 
Pyrus vestita. 
Saliz Candida. 
Salix fusca (grafted). 
Torreya taxifolia. 



THE END. 
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